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The Tennessee Ve alley Library Council 
1940-1949 
A Regional Approach to Library Planning 


By Mary Epna ANDERS 


INTRODUCTION 


Library service was made available to the people of the Southeast during 
the twentieth century, coming to them approximately fifty years later than 
to individuals in most sections of the nation. Several decades of slight progress 
introduced the movement for library service in the Southeast; then in the 
mid 1930’s library programs in the region entered a period of pronounced 
expansion. A number of factors contributed to this change of pace. Three of 
the most significant elements were: better living conditions within the region, 
development of library agencies, and the availability of funds to support 
library service. First, improved conditions within the region provided a more 
favorable climate for establishment and expansion of library service. As in- 
come increased and standards of living were raised, as educational facilities 
were developed and enriched, and as illiteracy rates dropped, Southerners 
became more receptive to libraries and their services. Second, the establish- 
ment of library agencies and the formation of library associations provided 
organized leadership to plan programs of library service and then work for 
their achievement. Third, availability of funds, initially outside funds it is 
true, gave a definite impetus to the rate of progress in southern library de- 
velopment. The educational foundations awarded sizable amounts to specific 
library projects within the region, and beginning in the 1930’s two federal 
agencies, the Works Progress Administration and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, provided funds for library programs as part of their regular activity. 
Outside funds primed the pump in many instances. By the end of the 1930’s 
these factors had helped to stimulate the rate of advance and to produce a 
period of rapid change in library development in the Southeast. 


The Tennessee Valley Library Council, one of the library organizations 
established in this time of dynamic growth, offered an unusual approach to 
the planning of southern library progress. The Council was organized as a 
result of the interest of the Tennessee Valley Authority in library service 
and included in its membership library officials of the region. These leaders 
came together to discuss common problems and to plan courses of action 
aimed at the advancement of library service in the Tennessee Valley. Ac- 
tivities of the Council spanned approximately a decade. Its beginning oc- 
eurred in a meeting held in March, 1940; for all practical purposes its opera- 
tions ceased after the publication of the Southeastern States Cooperative 
Library Survey in the fall of 1949. The Tennessee Valley Library Council 
was a unique organization in American library history, and it operated during 
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an extremely significant period of southern library development. Although 
the Council had relatively few members, its work at one time involved prac- 
tically all of the region’s librarians. 

This study of the Council was undertaken at the request of its Executive 
Committee. Data for the study were drawn from the extensive files of Miss 
Mary U. Rothrock, formerly Supervisor of Library Service for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Miss Helen M. Harris, Chairman of the Council ;' and Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, member of the Executive Committee of the Council and one 
of the editors of the report of the Southeastern Survey. To supplement these 
personal collections, official files of the Tennessee Valley Authority and of 
the Southeastern Library Association were utilized, and many of the par- 
ticipants in Council meetings and projects were interviewed. 

The introductory chapter of this report presents briefly some of the out- 
standing influences and trends identifying southern library development in 
the period in which TVA began its operation and treats in more detail the 
library activity of the Authority. The next two chapters are devoted to a 
description of the Tennessee Valley Library Council with Chapter IT carrying 
the account through 1945 and Chapter III covering the Southeastern Survey. 
The fourth chapter deals with the recommendations of the survey and its 
relation to subsequent library developments involving the Authority, the 
regional library organization, and state library agencies and organizations. 
The concluding chapter summarizes the activities and contributions of the 
Council. 

A number of people have contributed significantly to the production of 
this study. Miss Rothrock, Miss Harris, and Dr. Wilson have done much to 
expedite the work, and their encouragement and support have made the task 
a less arduous one. Other members of the Survey’s Executive Committee, 
Tommie Dora Barker, Nancy Jane Day, and Lucile Nix, have given generously 
of their time. Various individuals who participated in the Council’s activities 
have answered innumerable questions and, if the need arose, have made 
portions of their personal files available for verification of data. Each of the 
following provided valuable assistance at some stage of the work on the 
study: Marjorie Beal, Anne P. Bugg, Dorothy M. Crosland, Jack Dalton, 
Bernard L. Foy, Pauline M. Foster, Louise Galloway, Hoyt Galvin, Lois R. 
Green, Cyril O. Houle, William H. Jesse, Sarah Jones, Porter Kellam, Errett 
W. McDiarmid, William McGlothlin, Howard K. Menhinick, Julia Wright 
Merrill, Marion A. Milezewski, Lena B. Nofcier, Martha Parks, Alfred Raw- 
linson, Augusta B. Richardson, Louis Shores, Sara K. Srygley, Rose Vain- 
stein, Estellene P. Walker, and Beverly Wheatcroft. 


Mary Edna Anders 
September, 1959 


| a “Miss Harris’ file is a part of the records of the Lawson McGhee Library and is 80 
identified in citations in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I 


TVLC: THE BACKGROUND 


In 1938 President Franklin D. Roosevelt described the southeastern region 
as the ‘‘nation’s number one economic problem.’’ He called a conference 
that same year to consider conditions in the Southeast and had prepared for 
the Conference’s use a document which reported concisely the specific eco- 
nomic problems of the area. This factual statement of the region’s wasted 
natural resources, its rural population and agricultural economy, low income 
and absentee ownership, inadequate educational facilities, and other handi- 
eaps helped focus attention on its needs. Equally important, the report 
pointed out that the South possessed ‘‘manifold assets and advantages’’ and 
that its ‘‘economie problems . . . [were] not beyond the power of men to 
solve.’”! 


The attention centered on the Southeast emphasized that while its con- 
dition was serious, it was by no means hopeless and could certainly be 
changed. Formal planning, inaugurated in the early years of Roosevelt’s 
first term, by national, state, local, and professional agencies and groups 
helped direct energies towards improvement of conditions within the region. 
Grants from the various federal emergency work relief programs brought 
funds to the Southeast and supported the development of facilities and 
services that increased its well-being. 

By 1950 economic and social conditions had changed considerably in the 
Southeast. Some of these changes were underway prior to the appearance 
of the 1938 report. Census data reveal that although the disparities still 
prevailed, the gap between regional and national averages was reduced in 
certain categories between 1930 and 1940. Changes between 1940 and 1950 
were even more significant. They were nurtured in some cases by the action 
of one change upon the other. That is, increased industrialization helped 
foster urbanization, and both urbanization and industrialization bore a direct 
relationship to increased income. Changes in per capita income illustrate 
more effectively than any other measure the transformation that was taking 
place in the region. Per capita income approximated 50 per cent of the 
national figures in 1930; 58 per cent in 1940; and 68 per cent in 1950.” 

‘‘The New Deal experiment which most aroused the hopes of those con- 
cerned with the economic backwardness of the South was the Tennessee 
Valley Authority.”® This agency (hereinafter cited as TVA) was established 
in 1933 as a government corporation accountable to both Congress and the 
President. The Authority was expected to study and analyze the valley 
area (portions of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia) and to plan for the fullest development of its re- 
sourees. Specifically the Act establishing the Authority charged it with 
securing : 





1. U. S. National Emergency Council. Report on Economic Conditions of the South. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938, pp. 1-4 

2. U. S. Office of Business Economics. Personal Income by States Since 1929. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1956, po. 142-3. 


3. Francis Butler Simkins. A History of the South. New York, 4. A. Knopf, 1953, p. 499. 
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in said Tennessee drainage basin and adjoining territory ... (1) the 
maximum amount of flood control; (2) the maximum of develop- 
ment... for navigation purposes; (3) the maximum generation of 
electric power consistent with flood control and navigation; (4) the 
proper use of marginal lands; (5) the proper method of reforesta- 
tion ... (6) the economic and social well-being of the people living 
in said river basin.4 


The TVA was concerned with utilization of all the resources of the region 
and ‘‘was frankly an experimental program in regional development.”° It 
spent sizable federal appropriations to aid the people of the Tennessee 
Valley in developing the resources of their native region. The expenditure 
of these funds ultimately involved detailed and careful planning and led 
to imposing projects in such areas as adult education, job training, recrea- 
tion, and library service. 

Because TVA realized its employees would need library service it soon 
became interested in library development. At first the planners thought 
principally in terms of the sort of special services the TVA Technical Li- 
brary, later established at Knoxville, supplied. They realized, however, as 
they talked with library leaders that as part of their plan for regional 
development they would need public library service available as an edu- 
cational facility. Thus, TVA quite early in its history, accepted a broad con- 
cept of library service as a basic element of its total program. 

Late in 1933 the Authority announced the employment of Miss Mary U. 
Rothrock as a library consultant on a part-time basis. In 1934 the position 
was converted to a full-time one, and Miss Rothrock joined the TVA Train- 
ing Division’s staff as Supervisor of Library Services. She had been Librarian 
of the Lawson McGhee Library in Knoxville since 1917, knew the valley 
area, and had been active in regional library affairs. Prior to her appoint- 
ment to the TVA staff, she had prepared a plan for the development of 
library service on a regional basis. The plan had been presented and dis- 
cussed at the Conference of Southern Leaders in 1933,’ and Miss Rothrock 
had asked officials of the American Library Association (hereinafter cited as 
ALA) to meet in Knoxville to study it and offer suggestions. She was, thus, 
already engaged in the sort of planning the Authority was later to under- 
take. 

When the law establishing TVA was enacted, the nation was in the middle 
of a period of economic depression. Because they had so little to begin with, 
almost no reserves to cushion the blow, the valley states were particularly 
hard hit. Library service in the Valley, sparse and poorly supported at best, 
suffered especially at the beginning of the depression. As additional funds 
and leadership were provided, library programs quickly recovered from the 
initial setback, however, and the late 1930’s produced a number of significant 
library developments. 

Much of the leadership for the library movement in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
came from a voluntary professional association officially formed in 1922. 





4. 48 U. S. Statutes, 69 Act of May 18, 1933, Section 23. 

5. Gordon R. Clapp. ‘“‘The Meaning of TVA,” in Roscoe Martin, Editor, TVA: the First 
Nanna Salk Fy Staff Report. University of’ Alabama Press and University of Tennessee 
ress p 


6. “Tennessee Valley Regional Protect, 30-4-33."" Mimeographed. (In the files of Louis 
R. Wilson). 


7. Mary U. Rothrock to Louis R. Wilson, March 31, 1933. (In the files of Louis R. Wilson). 
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This organization, the Southeastern Library Association (hereinafter cited 
as SELA) operated as a planning body during this period and possessed 
no formal action program. It, nevertheless, exerted major influences on li- 
brary advances in the region. Discussion and planning carried on at biennial 
conferences of the Association laid the groundwork for a number of large- 


scale projects activated in the 1930’s through grants from the educational 
foundations.® 


A demonstration of public library service, financed by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, was in progress at the time TVA began operation. The Rosenwald 
Fund had announced in 1929 that it was prepared to spend a half-million 
dollars in a demonstration of county library service in the South. The money 
was awarded on a matching basis to certain counties which agreed to unify 
all their library resources under professional direction, to offer county-wide 
service to all, and to maintain a minimum budget of fifty cents per capita. 
Demonstrations were operating in seven counties? in the Valley when TVA 
' was established. The demonstration, launched just before the full force of 
the stock market crash hit the nation, encountered financial difficulties, 
but most of the counties were able to live up to their agreements. A study 
of the demonstration program identified a number of weaknesses and con- 
cluded that the development of a 


system of public libraries which will effectively serve most of the 
population of the South . . . seems to call for action along three lines: 
first, consolidation of areas small in size and in population to form 
larger units for service; second, joint financial support by the local 
unit, by the state, and possibly by the federal government; and third, 
general cooperation among libraries of every sort within a state.10 


Ten years later the three approaches to the development of an effective 
library system suggested by this report were integral parts of TVA’s library 
programs. 

In addition to the Rosenwald Fund, other foundations contributed to the 
development of library service in the region during this period. The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York financed the work of the Southern Regional 
Agent of the ALA during the five years (1930-35) this position was main- 
tained. The Agent, Miss Tommie Dora Barker, did much to help strengthen 
beginning library programs. and projects, and her services were made 
available to the region at a particularly important time. In the 1930’s the 
Carnegie Corporation also financed an extensive program aimed at enriching 
the book collections in colleges, junior colleges, Negro colleges, teachers 
colleges, and state agricultural and technological schools. Academic institu- 
tions in the Southeast received approximately $480,000 under this program. 
The General Education Board provided financial support for cooperative 
projects, i.e., development of the Duke-University of North Carolina union 
catalog ; formation of the Joint University Program including the establish- 
ment of the Joint University Libraries. Each of the three foundations (Rosen- 
wald, Carnegie, and General Education Board) awarded fellowships for study 


8. Mary Edna Anders. The Southeastern asta Association, 1920-1950. Atlanta, The 
Southeastern Library Association, 195¢ pp. 10-2 

9. The following Valley counties participated fa the demonstration: Walker County, Ala- 
bama; Coahoma County, Mississippi; Davidson and Mecklenburg Counties, North Carolina ; 
and Knox, Hamilton. and Shelby ounties, Tennessee. 

10. Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight. Oounty Library Service in the South. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 180-84. 
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in library science, and each of them contributed to the support of library 
schools in the Southeast. Prior to 1950 these foundations had added ap- 
proximately $16,500,000 to library funds in the Southeast (in this case 
Southeast includes Arkansas and Louisiana). Aside from the awards related 
to education for librarianship and those financing the county library 
service demonstrations, the grants aided academic library development." 


The library plans formulated and adopted in the mid 1930’s by each of 
the states (except Alabama) provide concrete evidence of the attempts of 
librarians to chart expansion of their services so as to meet more adequately 
and effectively the library needs in the respective states. These plans were 
prepared at the request of the National Resources Planning Board which 
had been established in 1933 to provide advice in the development of the 
federal emergency work relief program and to encourage. planning at various 
levels. Responding to the ‘‘encouragement,’’ ALA appointed a committee 
to prepare a national plan for libraries, and the state associations followed 
suit. Careful thought went into the formulation of most of the state plans, 
and conscientious efforts were made to achieve their recommendations.” 
Funds provided by the various federal relief programs aided librarians in 
implementing a number of the recommendations contained in the plans. 


Federal funds helped establish libraries and expand the service offered 
by existing facilities. Studies have shown that on a dollar for dollar basis 
the southern states did not get so much proportionately as did other regions.** 
Even though the southern region received a smaller amount in monetary 
value than the other areas, it probably benefited more than they from what 
it got. In other regions library service was usually available, but in the 
Southeast it was introduced to many localities by Works Progress Administra- 
tion (hereinafter cited as WPA) workers and funds. Between 1935 and 1943, 
for example, WPA spent ‘‘approximately $2,359,146 in Mississippi, a yearly 
average of almost $300,000 for library service in a state that in 1934 reported 
total public library expenditures of $47,905.’ ’14 

By 1930 each of the valley states had enacted legislation providing for 
state library extension service of some type, but not all states had appointed 
agencies, and the existing ones operated on limited budgets. Only in North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Georgia did the agencies have sufficient financial 
support in 1930 to maintain active programs. During 1933-40 the positions 
of the various agencies were considerably improved, and in 1939 the one 
in Alabama was activated. The state library extension agency usually co- 
ordinated the WPA library project and benefited from the increased financial 
support received through the program. Consequently, it was able to assume 
more positive leadership of the public library activity in the respective 
state. The coming of state aid for public library development in the 1940’s 
further strengthened the state agencies. 





11. Mary Edna Anders. “The Contributions of the Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Education Board to Library Development in the Southeast.’’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Department of History, University of North Carolina, 1950, pp. 95-6; Edwin R. Embree and 
Julia Waxman, Investment in People. New York, Harpers, i949, pp. 262-80. 

12. Mary Edna Anders. “State Library Associations in the Southeast.” Southeastern Li- 
brarian 2: 21-2, Spring, 1952; Tommie Dora Barker. Libraries of the South: a Report on 
Development, 1930-1985. Chicago, American Library Association, 1936, pp. 29-32. 

13. Edward B. Stanford. Library Extension Under the WPA. Chicago, Pniversity of Chicago 
Press, 1944, p. 82. 

14. Mary Edna Anders. “The es = of Public Library Service in the Southeastern 
States, 1895- 1950.” Unpublished D. . dissertation, Columbia University, 1958, p. 140. 
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More than a decade earlier, in 1927, one of the most influential develop- 
ments in the entire history of southern library service occurred when the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools adopted standards 
for school libraries. Because of the increased difficulties produced by the 
depression, actual enforcement of the standards did not take place until 
1935. Influence of the standards, however, was felt in many aspects of library 
development in the region. The demand for trained librarians led to expansion 
of library training facilities, and public and academic library administrators 
found they had a competition for library school graduates that had not 
previously existed. The Southern Association enforced standards for academic 
libraries, but not nearly so many institutions were affected as when the 
school library standards were adopted. In 1927 when the latter standards 
were adopted there were 686 schools on the accredited list in contrast 
to 93 colleges and universities.'5 


The southern states were ill-prepared to meet this need for expanded 
facilities for library education. Of the fifteen institutions included on the 
ALA’s first list of accredited library schools in 1926 only one, the Library 
School of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, was located in the Southeast. 
In 1928 the Hampton Institute Library School was. added to the list. By 
1935 the ALA Board of Education for Librarianship had accredited under- 
graduate programs at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina and the University of Tennessee plus the professional programs 
offered by the library schools at George Peabody College for Teachers and 
the University of North Carolina. Between 1935 and 1945 it approved pro- 
fessional programs at William and Mary, Atlanta University and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky.1® Though some of these programs were subsequently dis- 
continued, the accredited library schools nevertheless provided much of the 
leadership in efforts to secure better trained personnel for the region’s 
libraries and constituted one of their major sources of staff members. 


Likewise, the library program of the TVA must be included among the 
factors motivating and affecting library development in the Valley in the 
1930’s and 1940’s. The office of the Authority’s Supervisor of Library Service 
has no real counterpart in American history, and the services developed 
under its direction possessed distinctive characteristics and far-reaching in- 
fluence. Because the Tennessee Valley Library Council grew out of TVA’s 
activities in the library field, those activities are reported in some detail in 
the following pages.17 

From the start, it was TVA’s policy, so far as possible, to furnish educa- 
tional, recreational, and library facilities as essential elements of its program 
aimed at developing and sustaining high employee morale. For the library 
program, this meant a library in the community building at the construc- 
tion camp village, with deposit stations to serve employees living in the 
adjacent area rather than in the construction village. 

The temporary nature of the service presented a factor that had to be 
considered in planning because TVA would withdraw as construction of the 

15. Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
Second Annual Meeting, 1927, pp. 50-52, 164. 

. Anders, “The Development of Public Library Service in the Southeastern States,” 


a 17. With slight modification the fo! lowing paragraphs have heen taken from Anders, 
‘The Development of Public Library Scrvice in the Southeastern States,” pp. 146-59. 
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dam was concluded, and the library program would come to an end. The 
number and distribution of people to be served varied considerably on each 
project, but usually several thousand were involved. At Guntersville, for 
example, TVA planned service for 4,500.18 In the first twenty years of its 
operations TVA built twenty dams and improved or modified five existing 
structures. ‘‘ Almost two hundred thousand different men and women at one 
time or another . . . [were] employed by TVA for a direct part in this 
colossal job.’”4® These workers and their families were all offered library 
service through the Authority’s program. 


Changes in TVA’s philosophy modified and shaped the machinery for 
providing this service; consequently, programs for the various construction 
projects differed. Three types of programs, or periods of activity, can be 
identified. In the first period, TVA provided the service itself; in the second, 
it cooperated with local agencies to secure better service. In the third 
period it contracted with various agencies and institutions for provision of 
the service. 


As construction at the first dams, Norris and Wheeler, progressed, the 
Authority planned and administered schools, libraries and other facilities 
for its workers. TVA personnel staffed and operated these agencies. Hx- 
perience soon indicated that their organic separation from local institutions 
constituted an inherent weakness in the Authority’s programs. The Authority, 
in evaluating its early activities, recognized that much of its work over- 
lapped that of other agencies such as the agricultural extension service, the 
state trade and industrial education division, and other educational units. 
Consequently, it came to accept a ‘‘grass roots’’ point of view. It decided 
that better results would be obtained by utilizing local resources and existing 
agencies to secure services for TVA personnel.”? 

In 1936, therefore, when the Authority commenced work at Pickwick Dam, 
it sought the cooperation of existing agencies in providing library service 
for the workers. Two of the four counties involved in the construction 
project received no library service whatsoever, and the remaining two had 
meager service. There was no local library agency with which to contract, 
so TVA had to continue the practice of providing the service itself. It did 
attempt, however, to utilize the few facilities that were locally available. 

In accordance with the policy of utilizing local agencies whenever possible, 
TVA next shifted from the informal cooperation of the Pickwick period to 
legal commitments. TVA contracted with local libraries for their provision 
of library service to. its employees in return for cash payments from the 
Authority. Such payments approximated what it would have cost TVA to 
provide the service itself. In this way employees obtained better service; 
service to the people in the area was improved, and it was hoped that at the 
expiration of the contract the service would be continued. The first contract 
of this type was signed in 1937 with the Huntsville Public Library. 

The contract signed in 1939 for library service to be provided at Watts 
Bar Dam involved three agencies: the Authority; a local library, Lawson 


McGhee; and a state agency, The Tennessee State Department of Education 
18. “Project Number L-1.” Typewritten. (In the files of TVA.) 
19. Gordon R. Clapp. The TVA. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955, p. 


p. 21. 
20. Mary U. Rothrock, “Library Activities of the Training Division, April 10, 1939.” 
(In the files of TVA.) 
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which at that time administered the State’s library extension services. This 
pattern whereby the TVA supplied funds and advisory assistance, a state 
agency sponsored and integrated the program with the state plan, and a 
local library provided the service, was followed in subsequent contracts. Under 
these contracts TVA personnel benefited by use of larger book collections 
than would have been available in libraries maintained exclusively by the 
Authority. Patrons normally served by the contracting library also had 
access to larger book collections. Contracts were designed to stimulate the 
expansion of library service in an area as well as to cover provision of such 
service to construction workers. It was hoped and planned that when TVA 
funds were withdrawn as construction of a dam was completed, existing li- 
braries would be stronger through the experience of having administered 
this expanded service, as well as from whatever material benefits they may 
have received from the cooperation. 

TVA contracted with three different types of local agencies, the type 
being determined by existing library facilities. In some cases contracts were 
signed with a municipal public library board; in others the contract involved 
a county library board; and in two cases the Authority contracted with 
colleges. In order to strengthen service, counties were encouraged by TVA 
to unite their resources and form regional libraries preliminary to contracting 
with the Authority. 

Between 1937 and 1951 the contracts called for payments by TVA amount- 
ing to approximately $357,220. Annual payments ranged from a high of 
$75,190 in 1943 to $8,320 in 1937.71 

These contracts for provision of library service possessed important im- 
plications for the library profession and exerted significant influence in the 
Valley. They demonstrated that a successful library program could be de- 
veloped through the formal collaboration of different governmental units. 
Through the contractual cooperation many people in the Valley received 
library service for the first time, and many others enjoyed a greatly enriched 
service. When the East Tennessee Regional Library came into being during 
the accelerated construction program of World War II, TVA’s library con- 
tracts involved cooperation among thirteen contiguous East Tennessee coun- 
ties. In the entire area only the Lawson McGhee Library. Koxville’s mu- 
nicipal library, offered service which approached adequacy. In 1943 when 
the contracts were terminated, these counties, devoid of service three years 
earlier, owned 52,000 books and reported 22,000 registered borrowers.?? As 
the time approached for cessation of TVA support, citizens of the area sought 
and secured from the state legislature funds to continue the regional library 
service. Succeeding legislatures maintained and increased the appropriation, 
providing aid on a state-wide basis for public library development. In 
Tennessee, therefore, the TVA library program set the pattern of regional 
library development and prepared the way for provision of state aid for 
public library service. 

Meanwhile, as TVA expanded its library activities and the agencies with 





21. | Anders. “The Development of Public Library Service in the Southeastern States,” 
.» 152. 
22. Mary U. Rothrock. “Library Service to the Rural Community,” in Chicago. University. 


Graduate Library School. The Library in the Oommunity, Chicazo, Univesity of Chicago 
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which it contracted for service increased in number, keeping the participat- 
ing librarians informed about developments within the Valley became in- 
creasingly important. Quarterly meetings of representatives of contracting 
agencies and regional librarians were being held, but TVA wanted to keep 
in touch with the officials representing the various library interests of the 
state. In order to strengthen its program and at the same time contribute 
to the improvement of library service in the region, the Authority, there- 
fore, called a meeting of a small group of valley librarians in March, 1940. 
This meeting led to the formation of the Tennessee Valley Library Council 
whose activities are reported in detail in succeeding chapters. 

TVA conducted several experiments as part of its library program, includ- 
ing one in library internship. After the Authority inaugurated its internship 
project, the Training Division wanted to test the idea in the library program. 
The Supervsor of Library Service collaborated with the Board of Education 
of the ALA in preparing the plans. Once the plan was put in operation it 
involved the cooperative supervision of the Board, the Supervisor, and the 
participating library school. The experiment, which covered a two-year period, 
began in 1938. Two interns took part in the project. Marion Milezewski, the 
first intern, was graduated from the University of Illinois Library School; 
Francis Howard, the second, from the University of North Carolina.?* 


At all times the library program of TVA was characterized by its complete 
absorption into the carefully planned educational program of the Authority. 
‘‘Libraries . . . [were] not libraries only; they ... [were] also integrated 
units in the system of adult and juvenile education.’’”* Each library par- 
ticipated in the adult education program. It supplied basic, collateral, and 
follow-up reading material needed for the different educational programs 
and supplemented them by making available material for self education in 
fields not covered by the organized courses. Writing in the early years of 
the TVA program Chancellor said: 

Descriptions . . . of what takes place in these TVA libraries suggest 
that there is very likely much more consumer satisfaction here per 


‘unit’ of service—whatever that “unit’? may be—than we have pro- 
duced in library-adult education service before.25 


In the latter 1940’s TVA’s construction program which had been carried 
forward rapidly during the war years was sharply reduced. With the result- 
ing curtailment of employment TVA’s provision of facilities as contributions 
to employee morale was no longer a pressing need, and the library program 
was gradually concluded. The position of Supervisor of Library Service was 
terminated in 1948, though consultant services were retained for an additional 
vear. 

The factors outlined in the preceding pages helped produce significant 
advances in library service in the valley states in the 1930’s—advanees that 
could be expressed in specific terms. In 1926 only 28 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the region (all figures reported in this paragraph are for the nine 





23. Mary U. Rothrock. “Library Internship in the Tennessee Valley Authority.” South- 
eastern Library Association Proceedingss 1938, pp. 23-36. 

24. Carlton B. Joeckel. Library Service (Advisory a on Education Staff Study, 
No. 11). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938, 45 

25. John Chancellor. The eed in the TVA Adult Education Program. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1937, p. 
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states included in the membership of SELA) received public library service. 
By 1935 the figure had increased to 37 per cent, and in 1941 it stood at 64 
per cent.26 The number of librarians reported by the decennial census rose 
from 1.861 in 1930 to 3,474 in 1940. Library income grew from .06 per 
capita in 1926 to .12 in 1941.27 Even more revealing, a glance at Table 1 
shows that 34 per cent of the public libraries in existence in 1945 in the 
Southeast were established in the 1930’s compared to 15 per cent for the rest 
of the nation. In 1940, 808 schools were listed as being approved by the 
Southern Association.*® College and university libraries had grown also; 
although only one had a collection that exceeded a half-million volumes, 
thirteen had collections of over 100,000.*° 


TABLE I 
Pvusuic Liprartes Existine in 1945, 
By Decape or Founpine”® 


Southeast United States 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Beaters 1506: i  F 10 
| een | 6 
ne ee me oo 3 12 
Te oie eee BE 17 
De a Se ees 13 18 
cL | cei ee aaceaeeee oktasiciatinc Me 16 
ae: 15 
RI, cee ee 21 6 


Thus, between 1930 and 1940 availability of federal (WPA and TVA) 
funds; planning at local, state, and national levels; the strengthening of 
leadership offered by library agencies and organizations; and improvement 
of general economic conditions in the Valley stimulated expansion of library 
facilities in the region. While measures of those facilities did not equal 
national averages or the standards established by professional associations, 
they revealed vastly superior resources to those found in the Valley at the 
beginning of the decade. As service expanded, library programs in the region 
had become much more complex and planning for their further development 
had become increasingly complicated. 





~. Anders. “The Development of Public Library Service in the Southeastern States,” 
p. 217. 

27. Ibid., pp. 225, 229. 

28. U. S. Office of Education. ‘Public Library Statistics, 1944-45.” (Bulletin, 1947, No. 
12). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947, pp. 28-9. 

29. “Report of the Committee on Secondary Schools.” Southern Association Quarterly 
4: 287, May, 1940. 

30. Statistics of Southern College and University Libraries, 1940-41. Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana State University Library, 1941. 
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Cuapter II 


TVLC: THE MEETING YEARS 


By 1940 TVA’s construction projects were expanding rapidly. Programs 
such as those maintained under the direction of the adult education section 
and the supervisor of library service had to be enlarged to meet the needs 
of the growing number of employees. In the case of library service, the 
Authority entered additional contractual relationships in order to insure 
the availability of library service to its employees. 

Public library service in the Valley was also expanding rapidly in 1940. 
Under WPA library projects, service of some kind was provided to the 
majority of the population in each of the states. Librarians were experiment- 
ing with new forms of organization and units of service; in 1939-40, with 
the support of either TVA or WPA funds, five of the seven states established 
their first regional libraries.1 Library associations and agencies were, in most 


states, campaigning vigorously for state funds for public library develop- 
ment. 


In this period of expansion and change TVA extended an invitation to a 
group of librarians to meet in Knoxville, March 28-29, 1940 to ‘‘examine 
present situations and basic problems for libraries in the Valley states and 
to explore the possibilities for more effective coordination of library opera- 
tions in the Tennessee Valley.’’ Invitations went to thirty-five individuals 
connected with the library agencies with which TVA cooperated. It was 
hoped that a meeting of these representatives would ‘‘promote an under- 
standing by each ... of the program and objectives of the others, and of its 
own place in the total cooperative plan.’”” 

The names of thirty individuals appear on the attendance roster for the 
meeting, with representation from each of the valley states as follows: 
Tennessee, seven; Kentucky, six; North Carolina, five; Alabama, three; 
Georgia, two; and Virginia and Mississippi, one each. National agencies and 
organizations (ALA, WPA, the U. S. Office of Education, and the Farm 
Security) had a total of five representatives in attendance. The participants 
from public libraries, eleven in all, outnumbered those from other types. 

The call to the meeting stated that there would ‘‘be no long talks and no 
papers’’ and emphasized that the discussions would be informal. The program 
was presented almost entirely by TVA personnel—specialists in various 
aspects of regional development. Ample time was provided, however, for 
librarians to engage in discussion. 

Miss Helen M. Harris, Librarian, Lawson McGhee Library, presided at the 
first session of the conference. Dr. H. A. Morgan, Chairman, TVA, opened 
the meeting with a presentation of ‘‘Basic Factors in the Solution of Problems 
of the Valley States.” Dr. Morgan discussed informally the difficulties in- 
volved in transmitting to the public the information housed in libraries and 
spoke briefly on centralization and decentralization of legislative control 





1. Mary Edna Anders. “The Development of Public Library Service in the Southeastern 
States, 1895-1950.” Unpublished D. L. 8S. dissertation, Columbia University, 1958, p. 191. 
2. “Library Service in the Valley States: a Conference of Library Officers, Knoxville, 


Tennessee, March 28-29, 1949.” Training Division, Tennessee Valley Authority, 1940, p. 3 
Mimeographed. 
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and administration. He mentioned the problems confronting the region and 
described some of the attacks being made upon them.’ George F. Gant, 
Training and Educational Relations Division, TVA, in pointing out the im- 
plications of Morgan’s remarks for librarians, developed his interpretation 
around two concepts or assumptions. First, he said the library ‘‘is a public 
institution,’’ and second, ‘‘it is an educational force.’’ His concluding re- 
marks emphasized library service as ‘‘part of a total educational program.’’ 

A discussion of the ideas presented by Morgan and Gant concluded the 
opening program. The second meeting, an afternoon session, differed from 
the morning one in both form and intent. It was devoted to a ‘‘stock taking” 
of library conditions and a sharing of experiences. Library officials (the head 
of the state library extension agency and the school library supervisor from 
each of the seven states had been asked to submit in advance a description 
of the current operation and program of their respective agencies plus a 
statement of plans for the future. Presentation of these state reports was 
accompanied by the distribution of summaries of factual data so that the 
members of the conference were able to secure an up-to-date picture of the 
rapidly changing situation in each state. 


The evening session on the first day was devoted to a showing of films. 
In effect this part of the program accomplished two purposes. It illustrated 
the use of films in planning conferences and workshops, and because the 
films selected for presentation concerned either regional problems or library 
service, the showing helped underline points made earlier in the day. 

Miss Marjorie Beal, Secretary of the North Carolina Library Commission, 
served as Chairman of the opening meeting on the second day. At this time 
three speakers, each a specialist in some phase of regional development, 
deseribed informally what was happening in his particular area of interest. 
The first speaker, John P. Ferris of the TVA staff, reported on developments 
in agriculture and industry in the region. He outlined the Valley’s basic 
handicaps, i.e., soil depletion, one-crop system, and low income. Ferris then 
mentioned specific TVA programs directed towards solutions of these prob- 
lems, and stressed TV A-local collaboration in the attack.5 Ferris was followed 
by Howard K. Menhinick, also of the TVA staff, who spoke on ‘‘State Plan- 
ning in the Tennessee Valley States.’’ In tracing the development of planning 
agencies and reporting the current status of those agencies in the Southeast, 
Menhinick emphasized that effective planning incorporated ‘‘social and eco- 
nomic administrative problems’’ and involved states and the nation as well 
as cities.° Dr. W. B. Jones, a member of the Sociology Department at the 
University of Tennessee, was the concluding speaker. He described the valley 
states in terms of population, income, transportation facilities, and educa- 
tional characteristics which affected the development of library service." 
Again time was provided for a discussion of the points made by these 
speakers. 


Prior to the conference, Miss Tommie Dora Barker, Dean, Emory Univer- 





8. H. A. Morgan. “Abstract.” Ibid., p. 7 , 

4. George F. Gant. “Implication of These Factors for Libraries.” Ibid., p. 11. 

5. John P. Ferris. “Agriculture and Industry in the Valley States.” Ibid., pp. 14-26. 

6. Howard K. Menhinick. “State Plauning in the Tennessee Valley States.” Jbid., pp. 26- 
32. 


7. W. B. Jones. “Governmental, Social, and Economic Factors in the Valley States.” Ibid., 
pp. 33-47. 
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sity Library School, had been asked to serve as Chairman of a Committee 
on Findings. Committee membership included, in addition to Miss Barker, 
Miss Harris and Miss Beal. Presentation of the report of this Committee 
and a discussion of its recommendations constituted the fina] business of the 
Conference. The report began in part: 


The function of the Library has been defined at the Conference to 
be to promote the interpretation and use of knowledge in the interest 
of public welfare. . . . In accomplishing its objective ... the library 
cannot work alone, but must work with other agencies concerned 
with education and the diffusion of ideas. 


‘*To accomplish this broadly conceived objective” the Committee pro- 
posed, and the Conference adopted, two sets of recommendations. One was 
addressed to the TVA and one to the respective valley states. The final re- 
port recommended that TVA be asked to: 


1) ‘‘Prepare a brief pamphlet on the library services developed under 

the TVA.” 

“Prepare and make available an exhibit of library activities in 

the TVA area.”’ 

3) “Prepare a motion picture of the library activities in the TVA 
area.”’ 

4) “Continue the TVA library internships.”’ 

5) “Initiate the formation of a library council, to act as an interpretive 


and liaison group, to consider library policies as illustrated in the 
Valley states.”’ 


2 


4 


The portion of the final report directed to the valley states included 
recommendations for the following: 


1) ‘Persistent and vigorous efforts to secure state and federal aid.’’ 
2) ‘‘Coordination of library programs on national, state and local 


levels’’ and the relating of these programs to ‘‘other community 
service agencies.”’ 


3) Assumption by librarians of a ‘‘positive role in supplying both 
leadership and materials for the solution of the social and economic 
problems of the area.’’ 

4) Cooperative effort by librarians and library schools to “recruit 
more socially minded young people to the profession”’ and to pro- 
vide a “variety of opportunities for in-service training and con- 
ferences which would include not only librarians but also other 
social and educational workers.”’ 

5) ‘Study of the patterns of regional library service that have been 
developed in the Valley states and ... publication of pertinent 


data on cost, inter-governmental relationships, types of service, 
etc.”’ 


6) Holding within each state of meetings similar to the one then in 
session.8 


An abstract of the proceedings which included a copy of the recommendations 
adopted by the Conference was prepared and mimeographed for distribution 
to participants and interested individuals. 

Due to their general nature, the effectiveness of the recommendations 
addressed to the states is difficult to measure. They covered the high 
priority library objectives, and each of the states continued to work toward 
their achievement. The recommendations directed to TVA expressed more 
tangible goals, and the Supervisor of Library Service gave them careful 
attention. Following the recommendation that a study of regional library 


8. “Findings and Recommendations.’ Jbid., pp. 49-51. 
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service be undertaken, possibly by the Library Service Division of the U. 8. 
Office of Education, she wrote Dr. John Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, telling him of the suggestion and offering assistance should his office 
undertake the study. Although Studebaker indicated in reply that the Divi- 
sion would place the ‘‘request high on its list of work to be undertaken, ”!® 
no action occurred, and several years later when a survey of library resources 
in the Valley was finally commenced, the federal agency was not involved. 


In addition to the consideration given to the proposed survey, the Super- 
visor immediately began planning a leaflet describing TVA’s library ac- 
tivities and submitted a request to the Library Extension Board of the ALA 
for aid in its preparation. The Board considered her request at a meeting 
on May 28, 1940 and instructed its Secretary, Miss Julia Wright Merrill, 
to report its interest in the proposed publication to Miss Rothrock and to 
‘discuss with her what the next steps should be.’’!! After the meeting the 
Chairman of the Library Extension Board recommended that the national 
association help finance publication of the leaflet. He stressed the unique 
contribution of TVA’s library activities and pointed out that ‘‘both the 
unconventional service given and the pattern of regional library development 
are breaking new ground.’”* Miss Merrill, in writing Mr. Little of the TVA 
staff of this recommendation commented that the action taken by the Execu- 
tive Board and Budget Committee of ALA would decide the matter.!% Nega- 
tive action tabled the plans, and in 1941 the Supervisor indicated TVA had 
‘‘not found a way as yet to carry them out.’”!* 

Investigations regarding the preparation of an exhibit for display at 
library meetings were conducted, but as the Supervisor of Library Service 
later reported, unfavorable factors ‘‘made it inadvisable’’ to implement the 
second recommendation. She also indicated that no progress had been achieved 
on recommendation three, commenting frankly, ‘‘A motion picture of the 
library activities of the TVA area has been too big for us.’’ For various 
reasons TVA did not continue its library internships. The Supervisor ex- 
plained, ‘‘We relinquished it with a fairly clear conscience, feeling that this 
form of in-service training had been demonstrated.’’!® 

The Authority took positive steps to implement the one recommendation 
made by the 1940 Conference that offered possibilities for cooperative re- 
gional action, that is, the recommendation that TVA take the leadership in 
forming a library council. Early in 1941 invitations were issued for a second 
meeting of library officers of the valley states. At Gatlinburg in March, 1941 
the Tennessee Valley Library Council (hereinafter cited as TVLC) was 
formed. 

Attendance was greater in 1941 than it had been in 1940; the roster records 
9. Mary U. Rothrock to Dr. John Studebaker, June 28, 1940. (Carbon in the files of Mary 
: Se Studebaker to Mary U. Rothrock, July 15, 1940. (In the files of Mary U. 
oy Library Association. Library Extension Board. ‘Minutes, Meeting May 28, 
1940.” Mimeographed. (In the files of Mary U. Rothrock). 

12. Louis R. Wilson, Chairman, Library Extension Board, to the Executive Board and 
Budget Committee, American Library Associaton, August 30, 1940. (Carbon in the files of 

13. Julia Wright Merrill to Malcolm G. Little, September 5, 1940. (Carbon in the files 
of Mary U_ Rothrock). 

14. Tennessee Valley Library Council. “Conference, March 27 and 28, 1941." Training 
Division, Tennessee Valley Administraton, 1941, p. 20. Mimeographed. (References Nos, 15-22 


are to this same title.) 
15. Ibid 
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the names of forty participants. It includes, however, names of speakers, and 
those did not appear on the 1940 list. Most of those in attendance repre- 
sented either public libraries, the TVA, or WPA library projects, in that 
order. Fifteen of the forty had attended the 1940 meeting. 


To open the 1941 meeting the Supervisor of Library Service explained 
that this group had been assembled to implement the recommendation that 
a library council be formed. At this time she distributed a tentative statement 
of purposes and plan of organization for the projected council. From the 
beginning, sentiment of the individual members of the group supported 
creation of a council. Miss Barker expressed the belief that there was a 
“*place for such an organization, a small group where we can really get down 
to our problems.’’ Miss Beal indicated that she did not believe that a ‘‘SELA 
group would have time for this sort of conference.’’ Miss Nix, Regional 
Librarian, Knoxville, pointed out that the Council would be composed pri- 
marily of administrators who could, because of their similar viewpoints, 
‘*focus attention on specific issues better than a heterogeneous group.’ ”!® 

After these brief comments at the first meeting, the Findings Committee 
(composed of Edna J. Grauman, Louisville Free Public Library ; Lucile Nix, 
and Sarah Jones, Georgia State Department of Education) considered the 
tentative plan carefully. Committee consultation was accompanied by dis- 
cussion with other delegates, and ultimately the Committee recommended 
that the plan be accepted. At the final session of the 1941 conference the 
delegates discussed critically specific features of the plan and agreed to 
certain modifications before adopting it. The organization of the new council 
as well as the recommendations adopted by the 1941 meeting will be discussed 
later. 

In addition to the attention it centered on organization of the Council, 
the Conference followed the pattern of its predecessor and devoted time to 
a consideration of the report on the year’s progress in each state. Participants 
evidenced special interest in North Carolina’s success in securing state aid 
for public library development. Adding to the data regarding activities of the 
year, Miss Merrill reported informally on libraries and national defense 
programs. 

Five non-librarians took part in the meeting. At a luncheon on the first 
day Dr. H. A. Morgan again joined the Conference and spoke informally 
on the need to ‘‘find ways to conserve . . . exhaustible” natural resources. 
He concluded with the assertion that librarians needed to understand hu- 
manity’s relationship to resources and to be ‘‘able to break away from craft 
limitations and apply the materials of human knowledge to the solution of 
fundamental human problems.’’!* Dr. D. A. Reekie, of the TVA staff, spoke 
on ‘‘Some Social and Economic Implications [of the country’s natural re- 
sources] for Public Health.’’ In answer to a question regarding the extent 
to which the teamwork he had specified ‘‘necessary and desirable” in work 
on problems in public health had been achieved, Reekie affirmed, ‘‘We 
members of different professions need to get together.’’ Then he added, 
*‘Librarians . . . through disseminating . . . information ... can do the 


16. “Recommendations of 1940 Conference.” IJbid., pp. 20-21. 
17. H. A. Morgan. “Our Common Mooring.” Jbid., p. 7. 
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coordinating.”1* Turning from resources and public health, the next speaker, 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, described the frequent lack of 
relationship between school programs and life in the community and told 
of an ‘‘experiment to see if . .. [the one-teacher] schools can do something 
for the people.’’ He commented that because the conductors of the experi- 
ment ‘‘found a scarcity of suitable material,’’ they were producing their 
own textbooks, or having them produced.” 


On the final day of the Conference two members of the TVA staff took 
the platform. First, P. W. Voltz presented data regarding the rural electrifica- 
tion program and discussed the changes it was producing.?° Then, Mr. W. M. 
Landess utilized both slides and a film to depict ‘‘What is Happening on 
the Farm.’’ In addition to seeing the films used by Landess, the conference 
members devoted an evening to viewing a film program. 

In its final session the Conference adopted nine recommendations, several 
of which merely reaffirmed statements from the preceding year. The first 
repeated the definition of library functions formulated in 1940. The second 
recommendation, directed to TVA, restated the need for a pamphlet and an 
exhibit on library service; and then, instead of asking for a film, the Con- 
ference asked for a report on the Authority’s experience with films. The 
third recommendation concerned the TVLC and suggested two projects for 
it: 1) that it ‘‘explore the possibilities of setting up an experiment to measure 
the value of library service” and 2) that each member state ‘‘experiment 
with some type of in-service training.’’ In its fourth statement the Council 
asked ALA to issue a publication on county and regional library service. 
In the fifth recommendation the Conference turned its attention to the valley 
states and, as indicated earlier, urged ‘‘continued efforts’’ to secure state 
aid. It also requested that funds be provided to enable libraries to meet the 
demands of the national emergency. Its sixth recommendation reiterated its 
statement regarding the role of the librarian in the search for solutions to 
regional problems. Next the Council repeated the need for a study of regional 
library service. The eighth recommendation called for state conferences 
similar to the one then meeting. Finally the group adopted a plan of organiza- 
tion for a permanent body to be called the Tennessee Valley Library Council.”! 

The 1941 meeting directed special attention to the organization of the 
Council. It outlined the Council’s responsibilities as follows : 

(1) to study the basic social and economic problems of the Tennessee 
Valley States, (2) to act as an interpretative and liaison group in 
directing the efforts of librarians toward the solution of these prob- 


lems, and (3) to promote the cooperation of libraries among them- 
selves and with related ugencies to those ends.22 


The Council was to hold annual meetings. Its membership included: the 
administrative officers of library extension agencies, school library agencies, 
WPA library projects in each of the valley states; the heads of regional and 
other libraries contracting with TVA; the presidents of the state library 


18. D. A. Reekie. “Some Social and Economic Implications for Public Health.” Ibid., pp. 


19. Maurice F. Seay. “An Experiment in Applied Economies.” Jbid, p. 12. 
iy Voltz. “Rural Electrification: Its Social and Eeonomie Implications.” Jbid., 


21. “Findings and Recommendationa.” Jbid., pp. 1-3. 
22. “Library Council: Statement of Purposes and Organization.” Ibid., p. 4. 
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associations and SELA; the directors of the accredited library schools in the 
Valley ; the chiefs of the Library Service Division, U. S. Office of Education 
and the Library Section of the WPA; the Executive Secretary of ALA; 
and TVA’s Supervisor of Library Service. Before adjourning the group 
elected Miss Harris its Chairman. The Supervisor of Library Service auto- 
matically became the Secretary. 


World War II which began in December, 1941 completely disrupted normal 
routines. Under a directive issued by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion all travel was curtailed; consequently most professional meetings were 
suspended for the duration of the war. TVLC members, therefore, voted 
against holding a conference in 1942.78 


In spite of wartime restrictions on travel TVA was able to make arrange- 
ments for valley librarians to meet before the war ended. In 1944 ‘‘at the 
request of a number of librarians TVA issued an invitation to a small 
group . .. to meet at Gatlinburg May 4-7 . . . to discuss some of the barriers 
which prevent libraries from making a significant contribution to... a com- 
prehensive program of community-wide education in resource use.’’ This 
meeting emphasized ways of ‘‘achieving a better understanding of the 
problems of the Valley and of the library’s responsibility for materials and 
leadership in any program of resource education.’’** Although the member- 
ship was much the same, and even though Miss Harris presided, this Con- 
ference was not considered to be a session of TVLC. The attendance roster 
for the meeting included twenty-two names; half of them coming “a 
Tennessee. 


The Conference opened on the evening of May 4 with a consideration of 
‘Library Deficiencies Which Retard the Development of Resources in Ten- 
nessee Valley States.’’ Discussion centered around a statement of seven 
deficiencies or lags in library service. The group analyzed the following 
focal points: 1) large percentage of population without access to materials 
on the region; 2) smallness of size of book collections; 3) low per capita 
expenditure for public libraries; 4) large number of public libraries ‘‘too 
small for efficient administration’’; 5) need for at least one thousand new 
buildings and remodeling of many of those in current use; 6) smallness of 
size of research collections; and 7) library personnel ‘‘inadequately in- 
formed’’ about regional resources and problems.”* Participants attempted to 
identify the factors producing these deficiencies and sought ways to reduce 
their effects. 

After its careful analysis of these lacks, the group listened to regional 
specialists who, as will be indicated later, presented special approaches to 
problems of the Valley. The planned program included a paper by W. J. 
McGlothlin, Chief, Training Staff, TVA, on ‘‘Library Responsibilities in 
Resource Development.” Finally the group brought together its various dis- 
cussions, its thinking, and formulated a statement suggesting the following 
approaches to remedying the library deficiencies: 





23. Helen M. Harris to Are hie McNeal, March 9, 1942. (Carbon in the files of the Lawson 
McGhee Library). 

24. “Foreword.” Meeting of Librarians, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, May 4-6, 1944. Training 
Staff, Tennessee Valles Authority, 1944, p. ili. (Mimeographed). 

25. Ibid., p. 1. 
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1) A preliminary study of library resources, needs, and goals. 

2) Group conferences among librarians to study problems of policies 
and planning. 

3) Grants-in-aid to provide in-service training. 

4) Fellowship grants to individuals to provide for study of specific 
problems. 


In addition to these suggestions, the Conference made definite recommenda- 
tions that: 

1) Funds be sought to finunce studies, conferences and other means 
of promoting an increased contribution of libraries to the improve- 
ment of living. 

2) The TVLC be reorganized to include representation of all major 
types of library interests and a meeting of the reorganized 
council be held at Gatlinburg in late October, 1944. 

3) The Chairman of TVLC be requested to appoint a committee to 
make a preliminary report to be used as a basis of study and 
action at the next meeting. 

4) There be appointed a committee on the preparation of preliminary 
sketches and plans for various types of library buildings.26 


The conference program included a description of a planning project and 
an identification of ways in which plans could be realized. John E. Ivey, 
Chairman of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education of 
the American Council of Learned Societies described the work of that com- 
mittee. He explained the preliminary study conducted by the Committee 
‘*to explore ways and means for insuring the continual flow of research on 
southern regional resources and problems into the educational process and 
thus allowing research findings to become a vital factor in the thinking and 
action of the region.’’ Ivey concluded by defining library leadership as 
‘*seeing the role of the library as a social institution in a total community 
program—an inter-institutional or inter-agency program for community, state 
and regional development.’’2? 

Dr. E. A. Waters, then Coordinator of Research at the University of Ten- 
nessee, directed attention of the group to educational foundations. He de- 
scribed the financial resources of the foundations and reported something 
of their organization, operation, and methodology.”® In a sense, his presenta- 
tion suggested sources of funds to finance individual projects. 

One of the deficiencies spelled out for the group was the inadequacy of 
library buildings and the prospective need for many new structures. In 
February, 1944 Miss Rothrock had called Roland A. Wank, Head Architect, 
TVA, asking if his unit could develop hypothetical plans for different sizes 
of libraries so the plans could be used in the discussion at the library meet- 
ing in May, 1944.2 Considerable interest was expressed by members of the 
May conference in the planning of library buildings, and one session under 
the chairmanship of Wank was devoted to the subject. Discussion covered 
such topics as need for deviations from the type of buildings currently used 
and the possibilities offered by prefabricated buildings.*° The Conference 





26. “Foreword.” Ibid., 

= B. Ivey, Jr. “ine Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education.” Ibid., 
pp. 10-13 

28. EB. . Waters. “Foundation Activities in Southern Educational and Social Programs.” 
Ibid., pp. 3-8. 

29. Diary Note, Roland A. Wank, February 8, 1944. (Carbon in the files of Mary U. 
Rothrock). 

80. “Function and Library Architecture: Notes and Specifications.” Tennessee Valley Li- 
brary Council. Conference March 27 and 28, 1941, pp. 19-22. 
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included among its previously outlined recommendations reference to the 
need for drawings that could be used by librarians in the region as they 
began to project the new buildings. To implement this recommendation a 
committee of TVLC began work on a statement of library activities and needs 
of the staff and the public. This committee worked with Wank and later 
with Mario Bianculli, Wank’s successor on the TVA staff, in translating these 
desirable features into sketches and blueprints. 


Immediate action was taken on the recommendations dealing with the 
work conference. An eight-member committee that came to be known as the 
Southern Library Committee was appointed to prepare and report an action 
program to the meeting of TVLC scheduled for October, 1944. Membership 
was not restricted to representatives of the valley states and included Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, University of North Carolina; John Van Male, University 
of South Carolina; Clarence R. Graham, Louisville Free Public Library; 
Wayne S. Yenawine, University of Georgia; Florinell Morton, Louisiana 
State University ; Velma Shaffer, University of Tennessee; Sarah Jones, and 
Mary U. Rothrock. Committee members met September 6-12, 1944 in Gatlin- 
burg in conjunction with a conference held by the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education. This Conference, the second of the Gatlin- 
burg Conferences sponsored by the Committee on Southern Regional Studies, 
was devoted ‘‘chiefly to developing specific procedures to implement special 
projects in the field of research translation and resource education.’’*4 

The October, 1944 meeting of TVLC was directly related to the activities 
of the Southern Library Committee. Only sketchy notes of that meeting were 
preserved ; consequently, this report on the session has to be brief. The meet- 
ing was described as a conference of the TVLC, the first officially designated 
meeting of the Council since its organization in 1941. The program of the 
October meeting followed the pattern established at earlier gatherings. In 
addition to the reports by librarians on significant trends and progress in 
their respective states, the program was developed around informal papers 
given by non-librarians. Robert T. Sessions, Assistant General Manager of 
TVA, spoke of ‘‘Significant Events and Trends in Regional Development in 
the Valley States,” and Cyril O. Houle, University of Chicago, discussed 
‘Libraries and the Improvement of Living in the Tennessee Valley States.’’ 

Planning at the Conference centered around the report of the Southern 
Library Committee. A tentative proposal, based on the report of the Com- 
mittee, for a work conference was prepared. The workshop, planned for the 
spring of 1945, was expected to ‘‘consider the role of libraries in resource 
development.’’?? The tentative proposal was presented to Dr. Fred McCuiston 
of the General Education Board. While he was interested in the proposal, 
McCuiston did not believe that the General Education Board would allocate 
as much as the proposal specified.** Although negotiations continued into 
1945, the workshop never materialized. 

The problem of securing adequate library buildings consumed part of the 
discussion at the October, 1944 conference of TVLC. A committee composed 


31. Jobn E. Ivey, Jr. “On the Production of Instructional Materials from Regioaal Re- 
search.” Mimeographed. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 

32. Helen M. Harris to John E. Ivey, Jr., October 31, 1944. (Carbon in the files of the 
Lawson McGhee Library). 

33. Fred M. McCuiston to Helen M. Harris, January 5, 1945. (Carbon in the file of Mary 
U. Rothrock). 
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of heads of the state library extension agencies, or their delegates, was ap- 
pointed to work with TVA architects in preparing a pamphlet for publica- 
tion. In May, 1945 Marjorie Beal, North Carolina; Dorothy Spence, Georgia; 
Leis R. Green, Alabama; Eunice Eley, Mississippi; Lena Nofcier, Kentucky ; 
Martha Parks, Tennessee; Ernestine Grafton, Virginia; Miss Merrill, Miss 
Harris, and Miss Rothrock met in Gatlinburg to review the studies up to 
that point and to make suggestions regarding the final draft. At this time 
Bianculli, now TVA Architect, presented the plans and called attention to 
the possibilities of prefabricated structures. The group felt that the results 
of their discussion of desirable, and necessary features were valuable and 
could be incorporated by the TVA Architect into a series of plans that would 
merit publication. The Committee voted, therefore, to ask TVA to provide 
detailed drawings and began negotiations for publication of the plans.** By 
September Bianculli had prepared and submitted to the TVLC Committee 
plans for seven typical library buildings of various sizes. His letter of 
transmittal stated that the plans had ‘‘been revised so as to incorporate 
the various comments and suggestions contributed by . . . the members of the 
Tennessee Valley Library Council.’’® 

While TVA architects were completing work on the drawings, Miss Harris, 
as Chairman of TVLC, was engaged in correspondence regarding their 
publication. Architectural Forum accepted the plans and published five of 
them with a brief text in its January, 1946 issue. Requests for copies of the 
plans were so numerous that eventually a contract was signed with the 
Michigan State Library Extension Division for reprints of the Architectural 
Forum article. The reprints were used to answer the requests that came in 
from all over the continent. Requests arrived from such widely scattered 
places as Grand Rapids, Michigan ; Waterbury, Connecticut; Victoria, B. C.; 
Fayetteville, North Carolina; Stoney Creek, Ontario; and White Haven, 
Tennessee. Records of the number of reprints distributed are not available, 
but requests for copies of the plans are still being received. 

No meeting of TVLC occurred in 1945. When the Council did meet again 
it began a different period of activity. The year 1945 provides, therefore, 
a distinct division point in the history of the Council. During its meeting 
years TVLC had brought librarians together in firsthand, informal, con- 
ferences with representatives of other disciplines to consider problems and 
opportunities for development of their own region. At the conference spe- 
cialists confronted librarians as distributors of informational materials. Coun- 
cil meetings had thus offered a unique type of professional education for 
practicing librarians. 





84. Manuscript notes of Helen M. Harris, undated. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee 
Library). 


85. Mario Bianculli to Mary U. Rothrock, September 27, 1945. «In the files of Mary U. 
Rothrock). 
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TVLC: THE SURVEY YEARS 


When World War II ended it was apparent that instead of reverting to 
pre-war conditions, the Southeast was entering an era differing drastically 
from preceding years. Even before the War’s actual termination valley 
leaders were planning for the future. The Valley’s economy was expanding, 
and leaders were thinking in terms of utilizing its resources with greater 
efficiency so as to continue and accelerate progress. Industry was coming 
into the Valley increasingly ; urbanization was growing, and per capita in- 
come was rising. Valley people wanted these trends to continue. 


Public library service had advanced considerably in the Valley even though 
withdrawal of WPA projects in 1942 had reduced temporarily the percentage 
of the population receiving library service. By 1945 six of the seven valley 
states had provided state aid for public library development, and all of them 
had active library extension agencies. During the War librarians had shelved 
many plans for expansion and improvement of service. Erection of buildings 
had to be postponed because of shortages of materials and restrictions on 
construction. Due to the lack of personnel, service frequently had to be 
curtailed. Thus, before the War ended in 1945 librarians were planning to 
resume normal programs and were revising their plans for the future in 
terms of the changing conditions in the Valley. 


In the mid 1940’s TVA itself was undergoing changes and facing post-war 
adjustments. Its construction program was reduced and its future subjected 
to scrutiny. TVA could continue a comprehensive program and move into 
other phases of work—a resource use program; or, it might curtail its ac- 
tivities to those essential to the operation of its installations. 


Tn the valley states from this climate so conducive to study and planning, 
TVLC guided the development of a survey unique in the history of American 
librarianship. This survey was planned to cover all the library facilities in 
the region. It was carried out by the region’s librarians, the vast majority of 
whom participated in the undertaking. 

Because of inadequate records of library conditions in the region, a library 
survey appeared to be needed to produce data on which plans for future 
program could be based. Data regarding libraries were difficult to secure in 
most of the states and were not usually comparable from state to state, and 
sometime not even within a state. Library facilities had been expanded 
considerably since 1935, and the feeling persisted that a full-scale survey 
was needed to provide information for both state and regional organizations 
and agencies. 

A survey of library facilities in the Valley had been seriously considered 
earlier. Both the 1940 and 1941 conferences of TVLC had recommended that 
a survey of valley libraries be conducted by the Library Services Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education. By 1945 TVA’s Supervisor of Library 
Service was giving serious consideration to a survey and to the role that the 
Authority might play in the undertaking. In her monthly progress report 
for May, 1945 she included the following under a statement of her plans: 
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to work out details of the proposal of the Chairman of the [TVLC] 
é . that TVA cooperate with the Council and other appropriate 
agencies of the Tennessee Valley states in a survey of existing library 
facilities for resource development. The purpose of the survey would 
be to obtain information on which to base a program of action de- 
signed to overcome deficiencies in libraries of various types .. . since 
these deficiencies retard regional development.1 


In the fall of that year she submitted a preliminary draft of a proposal 
for the survey. On February 1, 1946 Gordon R. Clapp, General Manager, 
TVA, officially approved the survey proposal in general. In fact, he gave 
the approval ‘‘enthusiastically,’? and commended the staff for ‘‘initiating 
interest in such a survey.’”? As soon as financial and legal approval of the 
project had been obtained, the Supervisor wrote the Chairman of TVLC 
reminding her of their discussion of the Authority’s need for ‘‘detailed 
information about the library resources of the Valley’’ and of their agree- 
ment to explore the possibility of TVA-TVLC collaboration in collecting the 
information. She then asked that the Council consider the proposal which 
she enclosed. 


The proposal stressed TVA’s dependence on the people of the Valley and 
pointed out that 


to obtain effective leadership and exercise of initiative from the 
Tennessee Valley itself, it is necessary that the people have: 1) 
General understanding of wise resource utilization, 2) The special 
skills which are required for the effective use of resources, 3) Creative 
imagination to apply to the solution of the region’s problems, and 4) 
Ready access to pertinent and continuously current technological 
information. 


‘‘No one library agency or institution within a state’’ represented all the 
library interest of the state, but TVLC composed of all the library officers 
of the various states provided broad representation. Because the Council’s 
acceptance would seem to assure the ‘‘cooperation of library personnel in 
each state,’’ the Authority asked TVLC to assume responsibility for the 
survey. 


TVA suggested that TVLC agree to the project and select a survey com- 
mittee. TVA would then contract with some valley institution to carry out 
the survey under the sponsorship of the Council. State participation was 
anticipated in planning the survey and in carrying out individual state 
surveys. 


The essence of the plan... [was] for the library leadership of the 
seven states to accept financial and professional responsibility for 
the individual state efforts; for TVLC to accept responsibility for 
bringing about full cooperation among the states to the end that the 
sum total of state surveys end actions programs ... [would] form 
the basis for sound regional development; and for TVA to provide 
the professional and administrative direction for the total project 
which . . . [was expected to] accomplish: a) An appropriate em- 
phasis on the library facilities needed for TVA departmental pro- 
grams; b) Coordination of state data and action programs on a re- 
gional basis; and c) Close liaison between librarians and subject 
specialists, such as forest, agriculture, health . . . [workers] repre- 
serting both state departments and the TVA staff. 





1. Supervisor of Library Service. “Report of Performance of Assigned Functions, May, 
1945.” (Carbon in the files of Mary U. Rothrock). 

2. Gordon R. Clapp, General Manager, Tennessee Valley Authority, to George F. Gant, 
Director of Personnel, February 1, 1946. (Carbon in the files of Mary U. Rothrock). 
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The proposal described the project in terms of a two-year undertaking 
whose estimated cost would be $50,000. As a result of the survey, TVA hoped 
that: 

1) Data would be available giving an ‘‘accurate, detailed and com- 
prehensive picture of the library facilities in the Valley States;’’ 

2) Library activities in each state would emphasize ‘‘accumulating 
and making readily accessible books and other materials relating 
to regional resources and problems;”’ 

3) ‘The state library association of each Valley state ... [would] 
draft and carry through an action program designed to overcome 
the library deficiencies which have been identified.’’3 

On March 15, 1946 TVLC’S Chairman mailed to its members mimeo- 
graphed copies of the proposal. In her covering letter she recommended that 
the Council meet at an ‘‘early date to discuss the proposal fully and to decide 
whether to sponsor the survey.” She suggested that the members consider 
the ‘‘desirability of incorporating and conducting the survey” instead of 
contracting with some other agency or institution. She also noted that the 
survey would not have to be restricted to the Valley states and that ‘‘there 
would be no objection to including any southeastern state which . . . was 
interested and willing to cooperate.”’ 


On May 6-8, 1946 at Gatlinburg twenty-two of the Valley’s library officials 
assembled to consider the proposal. TVA had employed, meanwhile, Dr. 
Errett W. McDiarmid, Director of Libraries, University of Minnesota, to serve 
as consultant. McDiarmid, an authority on library surveys, attended this May 
meeting and aided the group in analyzing the problems involved in the pro- 
posed undertaking. 

As background for consideration of the proposal Miss Harris, Miss Roth- 
rock, McDiarmid, and McGlothlin summarized different viewpoints towards 
the project. Miss Harris reviewed discussions at TVLC meetings of the needs 
of the region and then commented on TVA’s data gathering activities, point- 
ing out that the Authority had collected facts ‘‘as a basis for action,’’ not 
just for the record. Miss Rothrock voiced TV A’s need for comparable infor- 
mation about library resources in the Valley as it shifted the emphasis of 
its program from construction to regional development. She expressed the 
belief that both the states and TVA were interested in data on libraries 
and both would benefit if they collaborated in collecting the information they 
needed to plan their future programs. She stressed, however, that the state 
representatives would have to decide whether that similarity of interests 
existed. 


McDiarmid restricted his comments to a few sentences identifying the 


uniqueness of a survey concerned with the role of libraries in resource de- 
velopment. He ‘‘reassured both the Authority and the Council as to the 
soundness of the proposal.” McGlothlin was quite explicit as to what results 
he felt the survey could produce and concluded his list of potential results 
with ‘‘inereased collaboration among libraries and other agencies.’” 


Early discussion centered around the kind of survey it should be and the 
methodology the surveyors would employ. The group appeared troubled about 





3. “Proposal for a Survey of Libraries in the Tennessee Valley States.” Tennessee Valley 
Library Council. Conference on Library Survey. Training and Educational Relations Staff, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 1946, pp. 9-10. Mimeographed. 

4. Ibid., pp. 11-14. 
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a ‘‘holdings’’ survey—should it, or should it not, be one? McDiarmid sug- 
gested that it would be wise to think first of the ultimate goals of the survey 
and then of ways in which they might be achieved. The group agreed upon 
the following three broad areas of inquiry: 

1) What kind of library service does the Tennessee Valley need? 

2) How adequate is it? How do we compare with what we need for 


the Valley? 
3) How do we get from where we are to where we need ‘to be?5 


After discussing the machinery and methodology, the group decided to 
undertake the survey as a cooperative venture of the states and TVLC. It 
agreed that TVLC would appoint a survey committee and ask the state 
library associations to join in sponsoring the survey.* The responsibilities 
of TVLC and the state were then considered in some detail. McDiarmid 
proposed, in addition to the survey committee of TVLC, which he visualized 
as an executive committee, that an advisory committee composed of a repre- 
sentative from each state be appointed.” 

Following lengthy discussion the Council voted to an the TVA proposal. 
Although the project at this time was thought of in ‘terms of the seven Valley 
states, the way was left open for others to join should they so desire. After 
the group had definitely committed itself to the survey, it then voted to in- 
corporate so that it could contract with TVA for the project. It gave some 
attention to specifications to be included in the contract, more to the qualifica- 
tions of a person to serve as director of the survey. The Council also adopted 
a statement that the survey would require a budget of at least $50,000. The 
final sessions of the three-day conference were devoted to further discussion 
of some of the questions already before the group and to the introduction 
of problems such as publicity for the project and publication of the results. 


At the conclusion of the conference McDiarmid summarized its accom- 
plishments. He reminded the group that it had taken the first steps in a major 
project that would occupy much of the time of this and other groups for 
many months to come. He pointed out the fact that the activities of these 
groups would be 

directed towards two ends of equal importance: 1) Collection, assem- 
bly, and analysis of complete, uniform, and accurate information 
about the library picture; and 2) The devising of plans and programs 


for the development of library service in the region which will give 
it the type of library service it needs.8 


Though it was recognized from the beginning that the survey organization 
would be complex, and consequently slow-moving, it was decided as a matter 
of policy that widespread participation by the librarians of the Southeast 
would more than compensate for the anticipated difficulties. Before the 
Conference adjourned it elected an Executive Committee for the survey. 
Members of the Committee included: Tommie Dora Barker; Nancy Jane 





5. Minutes of the Meeting of the Tennessee Valley Library Council, May 6, 1946. Type- 
written. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 


6. Minutes of the Meeting of the Tennessee Valley Library Council, May 6, 1946, afternoon 
session, p. 2. Typewritten. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 


7. Minutes of the Meeting of the Tennessee Valley Library Council, May 7, 1946, pp. 4-6. 
Typewritten. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 


8. Minutes of the Tennessee Valley Library Council Meeting, May 8, 1946, p. 4. Type- 
written. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 
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Day, South Carolina State Department of Education; Helen M. Harris; Lu- 
cile Nix; Mary U. Rothrock, and Louis R. Wilson. 


The Tennessee Valley Library Council was incorporated on August 5, 
1946. The contract (TV95368) with TVA had been signed July 15, 1946.° 
By midsummer the state library associations in the Valley states had also 
taken action. Dates of their acceptance of the invitation to participate 
in the survey and the names of the state survey chairmen (who composed 
the Advisory Committee for the survey) were as follows: Alabama, July 12, 
Lois R. Green; Georgia, July 2, Sarah Jones; Kentucky, July 5, Almeda 
Leake; Mississippi, June 15, Augusta B. Richardson; North Carolina, June 
29, Marjorie Beal; Tennessee, June 6, William H. Jesse; and Virginia, July 
17, Jack Dalton. 

The Executive and Advisory Committees met in Knoxville, July 29-30 to 
complete their organization, to outline a tentative work plan, and to consider 
recommendations for a director of the survey. At this meeting the Committees 
chose Knoxville as headquarters and voted to invite South Carolina and 
Florida to participate in the survey. The Executive Committee asked Dr. 
Wilson to serve as its Chairman.!° 

Initially the Executive Committee concentrated its efforts on securing a 
director for the survey. This search constituted the major item of business 
at all committee meetings in 1946. On January 17, 1947 the Chairman of the 
Council announced the appointment of Marion A. Milezewski to the director- 
ship. Milezewski had been the first of TV A’s library interns so was acquainted 
with the Authority’s program. At the time of his appointment he was direct- 
inging ALA’s International Relations Office in Washington. He did not 
assume the directorship of the survey until the middle of March. Eleven 
months, therefore, after the Council voted to carry out the survey, it secured 
the services of a full-time director. By this time each of the nine states 
(South Carolina and Florida had now joined the participants) had com- 
pleted appointment of its survey committee. The personnel chosen to direct 
and guide the survey at both state and regional levels was, thus, settled early 
in 1947. 


The Executive and Advisory Committees held three meetings in 1946. 
They met in late July to complete their organization; in September they 
met with TVA’s representatives, and in October they met at the biennial 
conference of the SELA. 


The meeting on September 19-20, 1946 brought the committees that would 
direct the course of the survey into contact with TVA personnel, giving each 
group an opportunity to secure the other’s viewpoint on the project. Speaking 
from TVA’s position, McGlothlin expressed approval of the planning and 
commented on the significance of the pulling into the study the ‘‘administra- 
tive agencies which will carry out the results.’” McDiarmid urged that the 
committees capitalize on initial enthusiasm quickly and continuously, point- 
ing out that this interest was needed to complete the survey and implement 
the findings. At this meeting the Committee defined the following seven 
aspects of library service on which information was desired: 





9. Progress Report on the Survey of Library Facilities in the Tennessee Valley States 
(TV95368), July 15-October 15, 1948. (Carbon in the files of Mary WU. Rothrock). 

10. Tennessee Valley Library Couneil Survey. “Report,’’ August 1, 1946. (Carbon in the 
files of Mary U. Rothrock). 
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1) Geographical coverage 

2) Financial support 

3) Materials available 

4) Personnel 

5) Physical equipment 

6) Type of service rendered 

7) Number and types of people served.11 


The Committees used these areas as a basis for the development of survey 
questionnaires. 


The Executive and Advisory Committees met in February, 1947 to con- 
clude the work on the questionnaires. Taking the notes compiled by members 
of the Committees and using U. S. Office of Education questionnaires as 
models, Milezewski had prepared drafts of questionnaires for the considera- 
tion of the group. The Committees reviewed and criticized in detail the 
tentative schedules and returned them to Milezewski for final editing. 


At this same meeting the Committees prepared a time-table for the work. 
According to the schedule, questionnaires were to be ready by April 1, 1947, 
and by the end of 1947 the states were to have the data collected and 
analyzed and have prepared a narrative report of the findings accompanied 
by an action program. While the states were initiating their respective pro- 
grams during the first half of 1948, the central office would prepare the 
regional narrative report and formulate an action program for the region.?” 

After Milezewski came to Knoxville in March, 1947 he began to move 
systematically to carry out the schedule adopted in February. He spent 
much time revising and refining the various questionnaires. During May 
eight schedules—school libraries, municipal libraries, county or regional li- 
braries, library service and community relations report, libraries of institu- 
tions of higher education, special libraries, audio-visual materials, and per- 
sonnel—went to the printer. Within the next two months five more ques- 
tionnaires were completed and printed: state library associations; library 
training agencies; state library extension agencies; hospital and institutional 
libraries. By August Milezewski reported that 57,000 copies of the ques- 
tionnaires had been sent out to the states, and by September all had been 
released.18 

Concurrently with the work on the questionnaires, Milezewski began 
preparation of books lists to be checked by a sample of the libraries of the 
Southeast in order to secure some measure of the size of the collections deal- 
ing with regional and current problems. The Committees decided that four 
lists would be distributed, one each for college and university, public, high 
school, and elementary school libraries. The lists were to be ‘‘about evenly 
divided between regional resource materials and materials on current prob- 
lems. The Survey Director prepared the lists and submitted them to various 
TVA departments and to the Executive and Advisory Committees for sug- 
gestions. The checklists were distributed to libraries in December, 1947.'* 

While the central office was preparing and distributing questionnaires 

11. Minutes of the TVLC Survey Committee Meeting, September 19, 1946, pp. 3, 5, 6. 
(In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 

12. Minutes of the Executive and Advisory Committee Meeting, February 20-27, 1947. 
(Carbon ir the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 

13. Marion A. Milezewski to Members of the Executive and Advisory Committees, August 
6, 1947. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 


14. Marion A. Milezewski to Members of the Executive and Advisory Committees, No- 
vember 17, 1947. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 
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and book lists, it was also collecting data and calculating information on per 
capita income, population breakdown, and so on for each of the states. These 
data were sent to the state survey committees for their use in tabulating 
returns of the questionnaires. 


The state committees varied considerably in size and nature of membership. 
Virginia and South Carolina had the smallest with six members each, and 
Georgia, with twenty-five members, had the largest. In most states the com- 
mittee included a number of non-librarians; for example, eight of Missis- 
sippi’s eighteen members were not librarians. Milezewski pointed out that the 
state committees were responsible for : 

1) Collecting information in their own states to be assembled for the 
region as a whole; 2) determining, initiating, and administering the 
collection of additional data needed in the library programs of their 


respective states; 3) devising and submitting to their state library 
associations plans for action based on information collected. 


He wrote that the survey director was 


to devise the questionnaires to be used by all the state committees, 
to coordinate the work of the committees, to analyze and interpret 
data received from the state committees, to aid the committees in 
devising action programs, and to make plans for a regional program 
based on the needs pointed out by the survey.15 
The state library associations were responsible for the financing of the 
study in their respective states. The questionnaires were printed centrally 
and then sold to the states at cost. Because the state survey committees 
handled the distribution, tabulation, and analysis of the questionnaires, much 
of the detailed work was performed at state and local levels. Tabulation of 
the questionnaires consumed an enormous amount of time and effort. By 


various means it was eventually completed, and tabulation and summary. 


sheets to be used in the preparation of the regional report were sent to the 
central office. 

In June of 1947 a special Advisory Committee on Library Service to 
Negroes was established to aid the Executive Committee and the Survey 
Director in the ‘‘analysis, interpretation, and use of facts’’ about library 
service to Negroes. The presidents of the state library associations appointed 
a Negro representative from their state to the committee.'® 

Correspondence between Milezewski and the Executive and Advisory Com- 
mittees was voluminous even though only two full meetings of the committees 
were held during 1947. The first meeting occurred in February and the 
second in September. In September TVA representatives and the members 
of the survey committees niet together to discuss the cooperative undertaking. 
At the request of William H. Jesse, then President of SELA, the Executive 
Board of that organization was invited to attend the conference so that its 
members might be informed about the regional survey.17 Discussion at this 
meeting stressed the importance of librarians being familiar with and sup- 
porting local resource development programs. The meeting was planned to 





ua* —— A. Milezewski. “Report,’”’ August 12, 1947. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee 
a. 
Milczewski to the Members of the Executive and Advisory Committees, June 
29; Goat the the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 
17. Marion A. Milczewski to Helen M. Harris, ‘August 20, 1947. (Manuscript in the files 
of the Lawson McGhee Library). 
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provide an opportunity to discuss purposes and, thus, was not a ‘‘work” 
conference for the committees although the state committee chairmen did 
make reports. 


Work on the survey failed to keep abreast of the deadlines adopted in 
February, 1947. Questionnaires scheduled to reach the states in the spring of 
1947 did not arrive until mid or late summer, delaying distribution at the 
state level. Due to the volume and complexity of the work, only three of the 
states had submitted reports by May, 1948. In June, however, Milczewski 
reported that all but two of the states had sent copies of the completed 
reports to the central office. He noted that the reports were ‘‘not uniform 
in style or content, since they reflected the needs of the various states.”?® 


As the state tabulations commenced to reach headquarters, Milezewski 
began work on the regional report. He suggested that the Executive Com- 
mittee meet early in January to discuss this report. The meeting, held January 
5-6, 1948 in Atlanta, was attended by the six members of the Executive 
Committee, McDiarmid, and Milezewski. Milezewski reported briefly on the 
status of the work of the state survey groups. Planning of the regional report, 
however, constituted the main item on the agenda, and the group spent most 
of the two days in discussing what form it should take and considering 
tentative chapter outlines prepared by Milezewski. Committee members agreed 
that he would write the report, submitting the various sections to members 
of the Executive and Advisory Committees for criticism. The Committee hoped 
to have the final report completed by the October, 1948 meeting of SELA. 
The meeting was adjourned with the understanding that the Executive 
Committee would meet with the Advisory Committee in February to receive 
the preliminary reports and recommendations from the respective states.’ 

In notifying the members of the two committees of the plans for the 
February 26 meeting, Milezewski asked them to come prepared to ‘‘consider 
together the individual state reports with a view to discovering the principal 
points of agreement and main trends.’’° This examination of the preliminary 
state reports led to general ‘‘agreement of all present on several regional 
needs. ’’24 


Preparation of the regional report moved slowly. In early summer Mil- 
ezewski asked the Executive and Advisory Committees to meet to consider 
the portions of the draft then ready. He had previously submitted preliminary 
drafts of the chapters to the committee members best acquainted with the 
areas covered. In addition to considering the text of the report, he hoped 
the Committees would be able to ‘‘reach an agreement on the findings and 
interpretations and to add to recommendations previously made for regional 
action.’ ’2? 


Chapters on college and university libraries, public libraries, school li- 
braries, and library personnel were studied by the Committees in Knoxville, 





18. Marion A. Milezewski to Members of the Executive and Advisory Committees, June 10, 
1948. (In tb files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 

19. Marion A. Milczewski, Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting, January 5-6, 1948. 
(Carbon in the files of the Lawson McGhee Library). 

20. Marion A. Milezewski to Members of the Executive and Advisory Committees, January 
8, 1948. (In the files of the Lawson McGhee Library 


21. Marion A. Milezewski, Monthly Report, 1 16-Marech 15, 1948. (In the files 
of the Lawsno McGhee Librar 
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22. Marion A. Milczewski, Monthly Report, June 16-July 15, 1948. (In the files of the 
Lawson McGhee Library). 
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August 20-21. The group decided fairly extensive revision was needed to 
produce the type report it desired. As the work on the chapters yet to be 
written was begun, some of the committee members agreed to edit certain of 
the chapters.?* At a meeting in October, 1948, prior to the regular biennial 
conference of SELA, the Committee continued their review of the regional 
report and discussed briefly the statements about the survey to be made at 
the sessions of the regional library association. 


An unforseen complication arose when Milezewski resigned the survey 
directorship, effective December, 1948, to accept a position at the University 
of California. At its pre-conference meeting in Louisville in October, the 
Executive Committee asked Dr. Wilson to assume responsibility for complet- 
ing the report and preparing it for publication. He was then engaged in a 
survey of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute Library and hesitated to accept 
the assignment. At Miss Harris’ request Wilson met with Milezewski, Miss 
Rothrock, and herself in Asheville on November 26-27 to discuss the work on 
the report. After the meeting he wrote Miss Harris a formal proposal, embody- 
ing the decisions reached at Asheville, for his acceptance of the directorship. 
The proposal identified specific responsibility for completing or editing 
individual chapters as follows: Introduction, Wilson, Harris, Rothrock ; Public 
Libraries, Rothrock; School Libraries, Day and Jones; States and Library 
Service, Rothrock; College and University Libraries, Wilson; Personnel, 
Harris; Service to Negroes, Rothrock. The agreement specified that Wilson 
and Milezewski would be recognized as joint editors of the report. Dr. Wilson 
pointed out that due to his prior commitments, he could not assume the 
directorship before the first of April.*4 

Work on the regional report was now entering its final stages, and in 
March. 1949 TVA terminated its contract with McDiarmid.2> Dr. Wilson, 
Miss Harris, Miss Rothrock, and Miss Joy Solomon who had been employed 
earlier to handle the tabulations and assist Milezewski completed the prepara- 
tion of the regional report. 

By May the Executive Committee was considering a publisher for the 
report. Committee members exchanged numerous letters regarding the com- 
parative merits of dealing with a university press, Edwards Brothers, or a 
southern commercial press. The Committee met June 29, 1949 in Asheville 
to discuss details of publication and to select a publisher. At the same time 
it made plans for the publicity to be given to the report and for the distribu- 
tion of review copies.”* 

On July 9 the Committee signed a contract with the University of North 
Carolina Press for the publication of the report. The Press stated that the 
work could be completed in six to eight weeks; thus, the Committee hoped to 
have copies available early in September. The manuscript was late in reaching 
the University Press, and by the time the Press transmitted it to the printer 
he had begun work on another job, so the publication date had to be moved 


23. Marion A. Milezewski, Monthly l’eport, September 1-Septemher 15, 1948. (In the files 
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back to October 1.277 The Committee expected to have copies of the report 
in the hands of librarians before they departed for the regional meeting 
of ALA held in Miami October 26-29, 1949, but the publication was not re- 
leased until the last of October. Six copies reached the Miami meeting on 
October 26 and were placed on display although there was no one present 
to take orders for copies of the report.8 


The report?® was issued in a paper and a cloth bound edition. Dr. Wilson 
remarked that while the publication looked ‘‘reasonably well” it was ‘‘dis- 
appointing in certain respects’’ and showed the ‘‘results of haste and limited 
experience in handling certain [mechanical] features.’’°° Miss Harris also 
expressed disappointment at the printing job.*! 


The report, Libraries of the Southeast, consists of seven chapters plus an 
appendix. The first chapter emphasizes the regional concept and its use in 
approaching a problem; it also contains the recommendations for regional 
action. It is followed by six chapters presenting information either by type 
of service or library. The appendix includes a list of the personnel of the 
survey at both state and regional levels. 


What did the survey reveal about library facilities in the Southeast? In 
answer to that question, while the regional report was stil! in manuscript, Dr. 
Wilson wrote: 

The study has sharpened our conviction that all libraries must be 
strengthened. Tne public library in particular is needed in the 


Southeast to help the region adjust itself as an integral part of the 
nation which it ceased to be in the 1850’s.32 


Data collected showed that, by various measures, public library service 
in the region achieved only one-third of the national averages. Expenditures 
fur public library service amounted to 18 cents per capita in the region 
and 52 cents in the nation; public library collections averaged about one- 
third of a book per capita in the region, almost one book in the nation. 
In the region the people borrowed approximately one book each, in the nation, 
three. 

In the school library field only a third of the reporting libraries met the 
standards of the Southern Association, and only a tenth met the minimum 
standards of ALA. Because only a third of the school libraries returned 
questionnaires, these data, low though they are, present a more favorable 
situation than actually existed. 

The survey showed that university libraries lacked the materials to provide 
adequate foundations for research and doctoral programs and that annual 
additions to the collections were not sufficient to remedy the lack. Negro 
college and university libraries were particularly weak. Generally, ‘‘ public 
libraries .. . [were] more meagerly maintained than school and college ; rural 
27. Louis R. Wilson to Helen M. Harris, August 16, 1949. (In the files of the Lawson 
McGhee Library). 

28. Louis R. Wilson to Helen M. Harris, November 2, 1949. (In the files of the Lawson 


McGhee Library). 
29. Louis R. Wilson and Marion A. Milezewski, eds. Libraries of the Southeast: a Report 


of the Southeastern Stetes Cooperative Library Survey. 1946-47. Chapel Hill, Published for 
the Southeastern Library Association bs the University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 

30. Louis R. Wilson to Helen M. Harris, November 2, 1949. 

31. Helen M. Harris to Tommie Dera Barker, November 4, 1949. (Carbon in the files 
of the Lawson McGhee Library). 

32. Louis R. Wilson to Robert D. Leigh, July 11, 1949. (Carbon in the files of Mary U. 
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people . . . [had] fewer facilities than urban; Negroes . . . fewer than 
white.”*? In 1946-47, according to survey findings, librarians in the South- 
east were ‘‘too few in number, more than half of them were over forty, 
too many [were] without adequate professional preparation for the respon- 
sibilities of their positions, and most of them received microscopic salaries.’ ’*4 

Interpreting the findings regarding materials that would support resource 
use and other community programs, Miss Rothrock wrote: 

Library holdings of materials on regional resources are inadequate. 
Emphasis of day-to-day library activities is pointed too much toward 
cultural and recreational values, too little toward the current prac- 
tical aspects of living.35 

Dr. Wilson handled the distribution of review and complimentary copies 
of the report. Members of the Executive and Advisory Committees gave to 
him n»mes of individuals to whom they wished copies sent. He reported to the 
Chairman of TVLC that ‘‘about 250 copies’’ were distributed. He noted 
that while all copies were sent in the name of the Executive Committee, 
separate letters went out identifying the person who requested the copy 
be sent and asking the recipient to help publicize the findings.*® 

The Press reported in January, 1959 that 885 copies of the regional 
report had been distributed: 546 copies had been sold and 339 distributed 
free of charge. Copies went to organizations such as the American Council 
on Education, to newspaper editors, to southern members of the United 
States Senate, to foundations, and to officials of the southeastern states. 
The publication was widely reviewed, and a number of newspapers (for 
example, The Greensboro Daily News, November 24, 1949; Asheville Citizen, 
November 17, 1949, and Anniston Star, November 13, 1949) printed editorials 
about the findings as well as publishing reviews of the report. 

Some members of three or four of the state committees have expressed the 
feeling that the regional report presented a more favorable picture of school 
library services than actually existed. They explained that some librarians 
found the questionnaire to be involved and complicated and either did not 
return it or supplied misleading information inadvertently. None of the indi- 
viduals voicing this criticism felt that conditions were better than reported. 

In spite of this specialized criticism, the regional report was generally 
favorably received. Harry M. Lydenberg concluded his review of the report 
as follows: ‘‘The region has before it a guide for forward action sure to be 
a real help for every step it wills to take in the future.’’*’ Personal letters 
to the editors of the report repeated reactions similar to those expressed 
in print. E. N. Peterson, Head, Public Library Development, UNESCO, 
wrote that he had read a copy ‘‘with a great deal of interest,’’ adding ‘‘this 
kind of survey could be used effectively as a library development technique 
in a number of places.”%* 





33. Mary U. Rothrock. “Nine States Look at Their Libraries.” Southern Packet 4: 1-3, 
October, 1948. 

34. Wilson and Milczewski. Op. cit, p. 20. 
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Publication of the regional report provided comparable data on library 
resources in the southeastern states, supplying TVA and the states with the 
information they needed. In addition, survey findings had been used in 
formulating action programs at both state and regional levels. The immediate 
objectives of the survey were, thus, achieved. 

While the members of the Executive and Advisory Committees deserve 
much credit for the completion of the survey, it was indeed a cooperative 
undertaking—the product of the joint effort of several thousand librarians. 
The regional report offers concrete testimony to the results that can be 
achieved by the united efforts of many people with determined and capable 
leadership. In reporting informally to TVA officials, McDiarmid noted, ‘‘one 
of the most gratifying aspects of the survey to me is the full cooperation and 
support which it is receiving from all the library interests represented.’”®® 
Later. reflecting on his connection with the survey, Milezewski also stressed 
the ‘‘willing cooperation of librarians.’’ He added that ‘‘they gave unstint- 
ingly of their time . . . and showed concern for developments beyond the 
immediate borders of their states.”4° Minutes of the various meetings of the 
Committees held while the survey was in progress sustain the observations 
of these two people who had ample opportunity to observe the librarians 
of the region as they worked on the monumental project. 


CHapTer IV 
TVLC: RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


State and regional survey committees, fulfilling initial plans, utilized 
survey findings in formulating programs for action. It was hoped that state 
and regional library associations would implement the recommendations 
incorporated in those programs. TVA, also, expected to consider survey 
findings in planning its library related activities. The use of survey findings 
in subsequent programs of TVA and of library organizations, as well as the 
extent to which individual recommendations were implemented, varied. 

TVA had originally indicated an especial interest in information showing 
the adequacy of library resources supporting community and other regional 
development programs. The checklists concerning regional and world problems 
employed in the survey had been prepared with this objective in mind. 
Libraries of the southeastern states, according to survey findings, obviously 
lacked the resources to support the type of regional development program 
TVA was interested in encouraging. Holdings of libraries, as measured by 
the checklists, were ‘‘most meager,’’ suggesting that the people of the region 
lacked the ‘‘help they could get from ready access to existing materials 
about problems and issues which they . . . [were] confronted in their daily 
living.’”? 

Early in 1949 TVA indicated its willingness to continue cooperating with 





39. F. W. McDiarmid to W. J. McGothlin, Director, Training and Educational Relations 
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libraries of the region in such projects of mutual interest as survey findings 
might suggest,? ie., the need to build strong collections of resource use 
materials. TVA directed this expression of its receptiveness to the Council, 
but it was agreed that in future cooperative projects with the Authority, 
the Southeastern Library Association rather than TVLC would be the co- 
operating agency.* Unfortunately, TVA’s statement of interest in further 
collaboration occurred at a time when SELA was not prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the invitation. The Association had undertaken a complete re- 
organization and wanted to settle the specifics of its operational machinery 
before committing itself to a regional project. Strong opposition existed 
to this reluctance on the part of the Association, and some members expressed 
the fear the delay would cause SELA to lose the contract. 


SELA’s negotiations with the Authority eventually led to the signing of 
a contract in December, 1950 providing that the two collaborate in a demon- 
stration of ways to increase the effectiveness of libraries as aids in the de- 
velopment of the resources of the Valley. Under terms of the contract TVA 
was to provide $70,000 over a five-year period to support the demonstration.* 
In the two years that intervened between TVA’s overture and the signing 
of the contract, open warfare had developed in Korea. This conflict neces- 
sitated expansion of some governmental activities, reduction of others. 
Shortly after signing the contract with SELA, the Authority restricted 
certain of its activities and found it necessary to evoke the cancellation clause 
of the contract with the library organization. It informed the Association, 
however, that it would be able to pro-rate payments covering the period to 
July 1, 1951 provided SELA could find a project suitable to the modified 
agreement. 

At a meeting in January, 1951 the Executive Board of SELA selected a 
demonstration project involving the reproduction of scientific serials needed 
in the region. TVA appropriated $7,500 for the work. The demonstration 
failed to produce the results envisioned in the initial planning® and has 
subsequently been criticized fairly severely. Certainly the project was hastily 
initiated and accepted and appears to have varied from the tenor of TVA’s 
stated objectives. Thus, although the survey provided TVA the data it needed, 
contrary to expectations, it did not bring the Authority and librarians of 
the region together in continuing cooperative efforts to strengthen library 
resources and services. 


At the regional level, in addition to the recommendations offered in the 
chapters treating specific types of library service, the Executive Committee 
had in the first chapter of the regional report included ‘‘A Program for the 
Future.” When the report was published no organization was prepared to 
implement the recommendations it contained. TVLC had begun the work, 
and its Executive Committee had carried the project to its conclusion, but 
TVLC had not met for three years. SELA as such had not been represented 


on the Committee that directed the survey. The presence of its name on | 
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the title page of the published report constituted the Association’s only direct 
and official connection with the survey. While it is true that members of 
both the state and regional committees were active members of SELA, the 
relationship here was a personal one. No regional organization was, therefore, 
committed to either accepting, modifying, or rejecting the action program 
proposed in the regional report. 


The ‘‘Program’’ identified nine problem areas suggested by survey find- 
ings. Each of these areas constituted a region-wide problem. Ten years after 
publication of the report, advances could be identified in each of the nine 
areas though no one could be eliminated from the problem class. The following 
paragraphs, introduced by the definition of the problem area as given in 
Itbraries of the Southeast, report briefly progress achieved in each area in 
the decade following collection of the survey data. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN Liprary AssociaTION Must Be STRENGTHENED. The 
regional library association had voted in Louisville in 1948 to reorganize. 
The reorganization program included recommendations for a regional head- 
quarters, full-time executive secretary, a quarterly journal, and annual 
meetings.® In 1949 the Association secured office space in the Library 
of the Georgia Institute of Technology and the services of an acting part- 
time executive secretary. In 1959 the Association retained the same office 
location, and the executive secretary still served on a part-time basis. 
The Southeastern Librarian, first published as a semi-annual journal in 1951, 
had become a well-established quarterly. The Association continued to meet 
biennially, and apparently no desire existed to shift to annual meetings. 

An Activities Committee, appointed ‘‘to review the purposes of Southeast- 
ern and to consider how SELA might better serve the region in the future, 
reported to the Association in 1956 that the ‘‘financial position” of the 
Association did ‘‘not warrant the employment of a full-time Executive 
Seeretary.’’ (The Association had $12,530.92 in its treasury on September 
30, 1956). The Committee pointed out, however, specific ways in which the 
organization could be strengthened and identified six areas in which SELA 
might undertake action programs.? 

At the meeting of SELA in Louisville in 1958 a panel consisting of the 
. presidents of the respective state library associations discussed ‘‘Relation- 
ships Between the SELA and State Library Associations.” The comments 
of the panelists indicated their wish for closer ties between the regional 
and state groups.’ Remarks implied that the SELA had not yet achieved 
the position of leadership envisioned for it by the 1948 Activities Committee 
report recommending reorganization or by the 1949 regional survey report. 


THINKING CONCERNING LipraRIEs Must Be CHANGED. In explaining this 
problem area the regional report stated: ‘‘Information, education and 
research must be placed ahead of aesthetic appreciation and recreation 
as the public library’s objectives. Similarly libraries in schools and institu- 
tions of higher education must gain a keener perception of the region’s 


6. Southeastern Library Association. Papers and Proceedings, Thirteenth Biennial Con- 
— pp. 69-70. 
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needs, and of their specific responsibilities for contribution to regional 
development.”® Even with the checking of booklists similar to those 
used in the regional survey, it would be difficult to measure progress in this 
area. Public libraries have in recent years developed special sections for 
science, industry, and adult education. This action provides some evidence 
of ‘‘change in thinking concerning libraries.’’ The American Inbrary Direc- 
tory in 1948 listed only one separate department devoted to science and in- 
dustry and only one to adult education ; in 1957, according to the description 
given in the Directory, departments in those classifications totalled nine.!° 


RevatTions WitH OrTner OrGANnizations Must Be Sovent. As SELA 
carried out its reorganization it established or continued existing contacts 
with regional organizations and agencies. The library association, as 
indicated previously, contracted briefly with TVA. SELA and the South- 
ern Association had worked together during most of the library organiza- 
tion’s lifetime, and they continued to cooperate in studying and revising 
standards for library service.!! In the school library field SELA approached 
the Southern States Work Conference regarding a project. This overture 
resulted in the Study of School Libraries.’ 


A few librarians attended the meeting in 1948 when the Board of Control 
of Southern Regional Education was organized, and representatives from 
SELA subsequently worked closely with the Southern Regional Education 
Board (hereinafter cited as SREB) on a number of occasions. When SREB 
turned its attention to ‘‘self-study,” and initiated the formation of a com- 
mittee on institutional self-evaluation. an SELA representative was appointed 
to the committee and participated in its meetings and workshops.'® 


SELA’s Committee on Resources under the Chairmanship of Stanley West, 
University of Florida also worked with SREB. The Committee proposed that 
an inventory of basic research material in the region be undertaken. In this 
connection a pilot study in research library cooperation emerged from a 
preliminary study conducted by West.'* The study involved three universities 
in Florida, three in Georgia, and SREB. They signed a formal agreement 
in March, 1954 which established the Georgia-Florida Committee for Plan- 
ning Research Library Cooperation.’® At the conclusion of the Pilot Study 
the six institutions continued the cooperative agreement, still with SREB 
support, under the designation Southeastern Interlibrary Research Facility. 
Two of the six libraries later withdrew from the agreement, and the Facility 
was ultimately terminated in 1958. 

The regional library association still offers a vehicle for cooperation with 
non-library groups in the Southeast. While it maintains cooperative relation- 
ships with a number of organizations, there is no indication that the Asso- 
ciation is working more actively or more frequently with other groups than 
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it did prior to its reorganization or that it has broadened its contacts to 
include non-academic groups. At state and local levels similar conditions 
appear to exist. 


ReEsEARCH Faciuitres Must Bre Deve.open, Definite progress in strengthen- 
ing research facilities has been made. In 1946-47 only one library 
in the region had more than a half-million volumes; in 1956-57 there were 
eight. In 1946-47 the survey reported that nine southern institutions awarded 
103 doctorates. Only three of the institutions awarded degrees in more than 
five fields. Ten years later eighteen institutions awarded a total of 545 
doctorates and seven of the institutions granted degrees in more than fifteen 
fields.1* Expansion of research collections accompanied this increase in the 
volume of doctoral work. 


Robert B. Downs, using 1955 data, prepared a study of the distribution 
of library resources in the nation.17 He undertook the study to determine 
what changes had occurred in conditions described by Wilson in his Geogra- 
phy of Reading,'® and reported by the Committee on Resources of Southern 
Libraries.’® In 1935 Wilson had identified 77 centers that contained at least 
500,000 volumes in a 50-mile radius. Using, ‘‘in general,’’ the same specifica- 
tions employed by Wilson, Downs found that in 1955, 109 centers met the 
criteria. In fact, 71 of the centers contained over 1,000,000 volumes. Seven 
of the original 77 centers were located in the Southeast; 15 of the 109 
were Southern. In another comparison, Downs reported by state the number 
of volumes in research libraries in 1935 and 1955 and then caleulated the 
rate of increase for each state and for the nation. He found the national 
average increased 102 per cent and the increase in individual states ranged 
from 652 per cent in New Mexico down to 42 per cent in Nevada. Five of 
the nine states showing ‘‘more than a 200 per cent’’ increase were south- 
eastern (Florida, North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama). 

Down’s study reflects a tremendous growth of research resources in the 
Southeast, especially in comparison with regional conditions in 1935. When 
one compares the position of the region with the rest of the nation in 1935 
and in 1955, the change becomes less impressive. For example, although 
centers containing over a half-million volumes multiplied in number by over 
100 per cent, the percentage of the centers located in the region increased 
by less than three per cent (from 11 per cent of the total in 1935 to slightly 
less than 14 per cent in 1955). A listing, based on the data reported in 
College and Research Libraries, of university libraries by size shows no 
library in the Southeast to be among the ten largest in the nation; in fact, 
according to this report, the twenty largest libraries each had over one million 
volumes, and only one of that twenty was located in the region.” Thus, 
while its resources grew considerably, the position of the region in comparison 





16. Wilson and Milezewski. On. cif., pp. 164, 167; “College and University Library 
Statistics, 1956-57: Group I.” College and Research Libraries 19: [52-55], January, 1958; 
Dissertation Abstracts 17 (Index, 1956-57), xii-xv. 

17. Robert B. Downs. “Distribution of American Library Resources.” Ccllege and Research 
Libraries 18: 183-92, May, 1957. 

." —_ R. Wilson. Geography of Reading. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938, 
pp 

19. “Report of Committee on Resources of Southern Libraries,” in Tommie Dora Barker. 
Libraries of the South. Chicago, American Library Association, 1936, pp. 103-29. 

20. “College and University Library Statistics, 1956-57.” Loc. cit. 
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to that of the rest of the nation did not improve so significantly as the 
figures might suggest. 


Special library resources multiplied rapidly in the Southeast during the 
decade following the regional library survey. A directory prepared by the 
Special Libraries Section of SELA in 1952 listed approximately 285 li- 
braries?! In addition to the special collections connected with academic 
institutions, the historical collections, and those operated by governmental 
units, the list included approximately 60 that were maintained by indus- 
trial, business, or research organizations. In 1947 the regional report had 
listed only 32 special collections of all types.” 


Formation within the region of chapters of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion offers additional evidence of the growth of research facilities. A Georgia 
Chapter was formed in 1952 and Alabama and Oak Ridge Chapters in 1953. 
In 1958 these three chapters possessed a combined membership of 216 or 
about 3 per cent of the chapter membership of the Association.** 

In 1946-47, according to the survey, public library holdings in the region 
equaled .36 a book per capita. By 1955-57 that figure had increased to .55, 
a 53 per cent increase. Again the advance was not so great when compared 
with national figures (.99 in 1947 and 1.47 in 1955). In 1946-47 the regional 


figure amounted to approximately 37 per cent of the national one, in 1955- 
56, to 38 per cent.”* 


GREATER SUPPORT AND Equa Services SHOULD BE Provipep. The report 
specified three categories of service needing attention: public library service, 
school library service, and library service to Negroes. In 1946 Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Florida still had not provided state aid for public library 
development; Mississippi, with the support of survey findings, did so 
in 1948, Kentucky in 1952. The survey reported total public library 
expenditures for the region to be $4,450,293 or 18¢ per capita in 1946-47.75 
Data from the 1955 Office of Education report indicate public libraries 
in region spent $12,783,105 or 47¢ per capita.2® In the eight years covered 
by the data expenditures increased 31¢ or by 172 per cent.?? 

In comparing regional with national per capita expenditures, the survey 
reported the nation spent 52¢ per person.?8 That figure had risen to $1.45 
in 1955,?® or increased by 179 per cent. In 1946-47 per capita expenditures 
for public library service equaled almost 35 per cent of the comparable figure 
for the nation. In 1955 the region was achieving only 32 per cent of the 
national expenditure. Thus, although ‘‘greater support’’ was being provided 
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‘a 

23. Wilson and Milczewski. Op. cit., p. 73. 
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24. Wilson and Milczewski. Op. cit., p. 28; U.S. Office of © dm “Statistics of Public 
Libraries, 1955-56,” in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1954-56. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 195%, pp. 52-3. 

25. Wilson and Milczewski. Op. cit., QP. 46. 

26. U. S. Office of Education. “Statistics of Public Libraries, 1955-56.” Op. cit., pp. 52-3. 

27. Adjustment of the per capita expenditures to take care of changes in the value of the 
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in the region than had been true earlier, regional expenditures were not 
keeping pace with those elsewhere in the nation. 


In an extended study of school library development published in 1958, 
Miss Azile Wofford shows that ‘‘school libraries have come a long way.’’ 
Miss Wofford noted that nine of the twenty-eight state school library super- 
visors in the nation were employed in the Southeast, one in each of the 
member states of SELA, and identified an apparent ‘‘trend toward school 
library supervision at the local level.’’ In illustrating the ‘‘increase in the 
number of librarians who are fully trained,’’ she cited Tennessee where the 
southeastern survey showed in 1947 that 60 per cent of the libraries had 
less than 18 quarter hours of training. By 1954, this figure had dropped to 
18 per cent.’’ She reported the increase in number of libraries in elementary 
schools. She then concluded by identifying some trends in the region and 
mentioned a few unique activities such as the study of school libraries de- 
veloped under the guidance of the Southern States Work Conference.2®° A 
Committee headed by Miss Nancy Jane Day directed this project which was 
begun in the summer of 1957.51 


The regional survey reported southern schools enrolled 114,161 pupils 
(only a third of the schools returned their questionnaires so survey data 
regarding school libraries are incomplete) ; in 1954, Office of Education data 
recorded 5,419,601 pupils registered. Enrollment had thus grown by ap- 
proximately 464 per cent in the seven-year interval. Expenditures totaled 
$1,002,122 in 1947 and $4,982,478 in 1954, revealinig an increase of 397 per 
cent. Per capita expenditures dropped 18 per cent, however, from $1.12 in 
1947 to 92¢ in 1954.8? 

These reports, statistical and narrative, of school library development in 
the Southeast show progress and a definite effort to meet the library needs 
of an expanding school population. They also reveal regional cooperation in 
the search for solutions to some of the problems facing school librarians. 


Full data regarding library service to Negroes are not readily available. 
Statistics indicating the extent to which they have access to public library 
facilities are seldom reported. The Southern Regional Council indicated, on 
the basis of information secured by a mail survey, that by 1953, 37 cities 
in the nine states gave Negroes full use of the main library and 14 gave 
them limited use. The mail survey indiciated that ‘‘Negro use of the main 
library has grown from an isolated phenomenon to an increasingly acceptable 
practice in certain areas of the South.”8* This conclusion suggests definite 
progress since the regional survey reported that ‘‘A few cities offer service 
to Negroes without limitations.” According to the survey, no Negro univer- 
sity collection had reached 100,000 volumes; Atlanta University Library, 
the largest of the Negro libraries, had 82,420 volumes.** In 1956 both Atlanta 





30. Azile Wofford. “What's New in School Libraries of the Southeast?” Southeastern 
Librarian 8: 48-54, Summer, 1958. 
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Washington, Government Printing Office, 1957, pp. 48-49. 


83. Anna Holden. “The Color Line in Southern Libraries.” New South 9: 1-2, January, 
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University (141,401) and Fisk (130,532) had exceeded 100,000 volumes.®® 
Again the record indicates that progress has been made. 


Strone State Liprary ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES ARE NEEDED. Ac- 
cording to the regional report, membership in the state associations totalled 
1,840.8 In 1956-57 the membership of the state associations had grown 
to 4,097, showing an increase of 177 per cent over the figures reported 
in the survey.®* While these data do not show that the association’s were 
‘“stronger,’’ they do indicate that their potential strength was greater. 


By 1957 all of the southeastern states, except Florida, had provided state 
aid funds for public library development. The state library extension agency 
administered these funds and thereby strengthened its leadership of public 
library development considerably. Within the framework of the respective 
state aid laws, the agencies have established and enforced standards that 
individual libraries must meet in order to secure grants from the state 
appropriations. The agencies have, thus, been able to exert a more definite 
influence in shaping the growth of public library service. State aid ap- 
propriations have been increased regularly. In North Carolina, the first 
of the southeastern states to secure state aid, the appropriation for 1942 
amounted to approximately $95,000; in 1955 it totalled $390,000.%* 


In June of 1956 Congress passed the Library Services Act designed to 
provide public library service to rural areas where it was not presently avail- 
able. Under terms of the act, which established a demonstration rather than 
a permanent program, states received federal grants in aid on a matching 
basis, the money to be used to develop library service in rural areas. To 
qualify for the federal funds, states had to prepare a plan for the provision 
of this service. Formulation of these plans and, later, administration of the 
federal grants strengthened the state library agencies. The southeastern 
states with their large percentage of rural population have benefited espe- 
cially from the Act. 

State library extension agencies in the Southeast have made significant 
advances in recent years. They have, by administering grants in aid, strength- 
ened their own positions as well as the programs in the respective states. 
Increased operating budgets have enabled them to expand their staffs, 
broaden their activities, and improve their services generally. 


A Program oF EpucaTion For LipraRIANSHIP BETTER ADAPTED TO ReE- 
GIONAL ConpiTIons Is EssenTIAL. In March, 1948 between the time data 
for the survey were collected and the original report was published, SELA 
sponsored a conference on education for librarianship. The meeting, held 
in Atlanta, grew directly from a series of conferences held under the 
auspices of the Southern Association.*® Approximately eighty librarians and 
educators discussed a basic curriculum that would offer suitable preparation 





35. “College and University Library Statistics, 1956-57." Loc. cit. 
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and by correspondence. Most of the figures reported 1957 memberships. 

38. North Carolina. Library Commission. Statistics of North Carolina Public Libraries, 
University and College Libraries, Special Libraries, July 1, 1954-June $0, 1955. Raleigh, 
North Carolina Library Commission, 1957, p. 17. 
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for various kinds of library work. After considering advanced work in library 
science in some detail, they recommended the establishment within the 
region of a graduate program leading to the doctorate.*° 


At the 1948 Conference, Emory announced that it had revised its cur- 
riculum, and beginning in the fall its students would complete programs 
leading to a master’s degree rather than the professional bachelor’s degree. 
Other schools in the region followed this action: six schools (Atlanta Univer- 
sity’s, Emory’s, George Peabody’s, Kentucky’s, the University of North Caro- 
lina’s, and Florida State University’s) were subsequently accredited under 
the 1951 ALA standards governing graduate programs, 

In 1954 Miss Barker concluded a study of the programs of the six schools 
with three generalizations, one of which identified an emphasis in the pro- 
grams on the ‘‘knowledge and study of materials as regards their content 
and their selection for building collections . . . and their uses to fit individual 
human needs.*! This generalization suggests that possibly the schools have 
made some progress along the lines recommended in the report. The testing 
of this assumption, however, would require a detailed study in itself. 

Judging by the number of degrees the schools have awarded annually, 
they have not expanded their programs greatly. Certainly the graduates 
have not increased in number to the extent that they have in most fields. 
In the decade following the regional survey, 2,742 degrees in library science 
were awarded by institutions in the Southeast; of that number 1,844, or 67 
per cent, were granted by the six library schools accredited by ALA.*? The 
annual distribution of the degrees reported in Table II reveals considerable 
variation from year to year but does not suggest a trend towards increasing 
enrollments. The problem of recruitment is, obviously, one belonging to the 
entire profession and not just to the library schools. This may suggest that 
it offers a problem admirably suited for a regional action program. 


TABLE II 


Degrees Awarded by Accredited Library Schools 
in the Southeast, 1947-57: By Year 


1947-48 136 
1948-49 171 
1949-50 183 
1951-52 237 
1952-53 198 
1953-54 208 
1954-55 184 
1955-56 174 
1956-57 203 


The definition of this problem area in the regional report includes a state- 
ment of the need for ‘‘short courses, institutes, and workshops to improve 


40. Southeastern Conference on Libiary Education, Atlanta, 1948. [Report] February 29- 
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42. U. S. Office of Education. ‘“‘“Earnead Degrees Conferred by Aigher Educational Institu- 
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ered). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1948-58. 
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the efficiency of the hundreds of untrained workers now in service.’’** Work- 
shops for untrained workers have been conducted by the state library exten- 
sion agencies and not usually by the library schools. The accredited library 
schools have held several workshops and institutes for trained personnel. Since 
1947 according to the catalogs of the schools and the notes in the various 
professional journals, Emory has held four, Florida State seven, Kentucky 
seven, North Carolina three, and Peabody two. 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL AND RESEARCH IN LIBRARIANSHIP ARE NECESSITIES. 
The Atlanta Conference on Education for Librarianship in 1948 recom- 
mended the development of a doctoral program in library science in 
the Southeast ; the regional report included the same suggestion. Subsequent- 
ly a number of conferences and committee meetings considered the matter. 
Southern librarians met with SREB in 1950 to discuss training in library 
service,*4# and in 1956 the Chairman of SELA’s Committee on Educa- 
tion for Librarianship called a meeting in Chapel Hill to explore the: prob- 
lem.*5 More recently that committee has been engaged in a series of studies 
to secure specific information bearing on the question. The first study con- 
cerned attitudes towards a doctoral program in library service for the 
region and resulted from a letter-questionnaire sent to various individuals 
in the Southeast by Jack Dalton, then Chairman of the Library Education 
Committee. At the request of that Committee, a second study, this one on 
the needs of the region for trained librarians, is being conducted by a student 
at Emory’s Division of Librarianship. 


The discussion of the wisdom, or lack of wisdom, in establishing a southern 
doctoral program in library service continues. Two of the concluding sentences 
from the report of the study of attitudes towards the doctoral program appear 
to summarize present conditions and possibilities. The report states: ‘‘ A sound 
program will come into being only if and when sufficient resources are avail- 
able in terms of financial support, faculty, and collections. If the members 
of SELA wish such a program, the organization might well turn its attention 
to finding such resources. ”*¢ 


More ApEqQuaTEe Liprary Buitprnas ARE RequtReD. As has been true 
throughout the nation, in the Southeast many library buildings were 
remodeled and many new ones constructed after World War II. At a 
TVLC meeting in 1944 the group had accepted 1,000 as a reasonable estimate 
of the public library buildings that would be needed in the region. Although 
data on the actual number ‘‘put in place’’ are not available, partial informa- 
tion can be supplied. Hoyt Galvin prepared a detailed study of construction 
and remodeling of public library buildings covering the years 1945-57. He 
reported 118 new or remodeled buildings in the region.*” In the college and 
university field a study comparable to Galvin’s was not located. To secure 
some measure of construction, the list of libraries in College and Research 
Libraries was checked against notes relating to library buildings that have 
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appeared in the various professional journals. The checking, incomplete as it 
was, identified 51 new or remodeled buildings, including branch or depart- 
mental libraries whenever listed. Although the figures for all types of library 
construction total considerably less than the 1,000 estimated for public li- 
braries alone, they do indicate that housing of collections and services has 
been considerably improved. 


Data presented in the preceding pages show no one of the nine areas singled 
out in the regional ‘‘Program for the Future’’ has been completely ignored, 
but the goals specified in connection with these problems are not yet realized. 
If the recommendations are accepted as wise and valid, they, therefore, con- 
tinue to offer guide posts for planning library development. 


Why were the findings presented in the regional report not utilized more 
extensively? Why did the librarians put so much work into a project, com- 
plete it despite a variety of obstacles, and then put it aside? What happened 
to the enthusiasm of 1946? Was the report shelved because librarians felt 
that their faith in the outcome of the work had been misplaced and that 
nothing of value or usefulness had resulted from their efforts? Such does not 
appear to have been the case. A study of the records in search for answers 
to these questions suggests a number of factors that may have contributed 
to the ultimate fate of the regional report. 


The delays encountered throughout the survey and the lack of continuous 
direction at the regional level exercised a negative influence on most aspects 
of the project. The volume of the work coupled with the fact that it appeared 
to be endless did much to dissipate initial enthusiasm and interest. The period 
in which the survey was conducted and completed influenced the reception 
given its recommendations. In this period following World War II conditions 
changed rapidly, and data in the survey were three years old when the report 
was distributed. Also, librarians may have felt pushed to take advantage 
of the opportunities that arose naturally in the expanding economy and 
thus may not have wanted to adopt a regional action program. If the findings 
and plans could have been emphasized more effectively at a regional meeting, 
they might have secured the support of a regional group and might have 
exerted more of an impact on library development in the Southeast. Instead 
of a cooperative region wide attack on a broad library problem, fragmentation 
by type of library group and then an attack on a very specific, or restricted, 
problem appear to have become more common in recent years. This ‘‘splinter- 
ing’’ of library organizations would tend to have precluded the adoption 
of any comprehensive program for regional action. 

Each of the states presented a preliminary report at the meeting of the 
Executive and Advisory Committees on February 27, 1948. Three of them, 
Florida, Mississippi, and North Carolina, ultimately published fairly lengthy 
reports of their surveys, and the others made their reports available in mimeo- 
graphed form or abridged them for journal publication. Either separately 
or as part of their reports, the state committees prepared programs for action. 

At the state level, unlike at the regional, the library associations sponsoring 
the surveys usually appointed a committee to plan implementation of the 
recommendations in the state report. Mississippi and South Carolina each 
appear to have benefited especially from the survey and to have conducted 
an unusually active program based on the findings. 
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In Mississippi the state library association built two of its meetings around 
the survey, worked energetically on the recommendations resulting from the 
findings, and followed closely the ‘‘Plan of Action’’ suggested in the report. 
Library groups, needing additional information, united with the University 
of Mississippi and the State Department of Education and asked the General 
Edueation Board for funds for a more detailed study which would include 
recommendations for future action. GEB acted favorably on the request and 
supplied $7,500 for the study.. Mississippi’s state report included sixteen 
general recommendations. Of that number four have definitely been achieved 
(state aid, regional library legislation, revision of existing library laws, and 
reorganization of the library commission), and definite progress:has been 
made towards realization of the goals established by ten others. In Mississippi 


the survey constituted an ‘‘educational program’’ informing the people on. 


the conditions of library service in the state. The state press accorded the 
survey ‘‘very good” coverage, and it was well received by the peeople of the 
state.*8 


The survey appears to have been equally influential in South Carolina. 
According to Miss Estellene P. Walker, Secretary of the South Carolina State 
Library Board, it provided the foundation for the state’s present public 
library development. The state built on the «cod things the survey showed 
and conscientiously tried to overcome the de:iciencies it revealed. Miss Walker 
identified the following areas where survey influence was particularly strong 
and helpful: personnel, housing, book collections, and interlibrary coopera- 
tion. She pointed out that lay participation at the local level helped waken 
the people of South Carolina to the state’s library needs and concluded that 
she felt the South Carolina report to be a ‘‘good one.’”*® Both Alfred Rawlin- 
son, librarian of the University of South Carolina, who was chairman of 
the state survey committee and Miss Naney Jane Day,®! South Carolina 
School Library Supervisor, concurred in this evaluation. Miss Day said the 
survey had been particularly useful and important in the development of 
the school library program, adding that her office still goes back to it for 
comparative data. . 

In terms of immediate gains, Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina found survey data useful in campaigns to obtain increases in ap- 
propriations for state aid for public library development.®? Georgia used the 
findings to help secure the appointment of a Negro school library supervisor.®® 
More than one person has suggested that while librarians have not always 
been conscious of drawing on the survey experience in the planning of the 
programs in their respective states, the benefits of personal participation in 
the survey were fully as important as any other accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Development in the Southeast lagged so far behind that of other sections 
of the nation that by the early 1930’s the region had become an object of 
national concern. Even a cursory examination revealed the Southeastern states 
possessed the manpower and the natural resources essential to develop and 
sustain a healthy economy. One of the immediate problems, therefore, ap- 
peared to be the stimulation of the region to utilize its natural resources more 
effectively than it had in the past. 

By supplying funds, technical advice, and leadership to supplement what 
the region could muster, federal programs inaugurated in the 1930’s helped 
to provide this stimulation. In spite of their weaknesses, the various federal 
work relief programs, created to combat the effects of the depression of the 
thirties, contributed materially to the development of a more prosperous 
South. The National Planning Board, appointed in 1934, urged that states 
and localities appoint planning bodies instructed to prepare constructive 
programs for the utilization of the region’s resources. In addition to these 
agencies, the Tennessee Valley Authority, concerned specifically with re- 
gional development, began operation in 1933. TVA was established to cope 
with flood control, navigation, generation of electric power, and development 
of the resources of the Tennessee River Valley. It offered a unique approach 
to the problems of a depressed area. 

The wide range of TVA’s activities caused it to be interested in library 
facilities and to add to its staff a Supervisor of Library Service. Under the 
direction of the Supervisor, the Authority gradually evolved a pattern for 
providing library service to its employees based on collaboration by local 
and state library agencies and the TVA. Through this collaboration library 
service came to be extended to many areas, including remote and in accessible 
sections, previously without such service. TVA funds, moreover, enabled li- 
brarians to try different organizations of service. 


By 1940 the activities of the various federal agencies, the emergence of 
the nation from the worst of the depression, and the ‘‘ preparedness program” 
resulting from war in Europe had combined to produce major improvement 
in the economic, educational, and social well-being of the people of the region. 
The rapidity of the changes made it difficult for leaders to keep in touch 
with -actual conditions and increased the complexity of planning for the 
future 

Library facilities, along with other services, had been expanded consider- 
ably during this period, and librarians were endeavoring to formulate plans 
that would insure continued and sound growth of library resources. Because 
of its interest in libraries as educational facilities and its contracts with va- 


‘rious library agencies, TVA kept informed of advances in library programs. 


It encouraged and assisted planning on the part of librarians and sought 
their cooperation in strengthening its library related programs. 

With these objectives in mind, TVA issued invitations to the library officers 
of the valley states, asking them to meet in the spring of 1940 to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. This meeting led, in 1941, to the formation of 
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the Tennessee Valley Library Council composed of the library leadership in 
the Valley (the head of the state library extension agency, the school library 
supervisor, the president of the state library association, librarians who were 
parties to contracts with TVA, and similar officials). 

The life of TVLC falls into two distinct periods: the ‘‘meeting’’ period and 
the ‘‘survey’’ period. During the meeting period TVLC held conferences 
concerned primarily with informing the librarians about what was happening 
in the region and discussing the possible relationship of libraries to those 
events. The Council held official conferences in the spring of 1941 and the 
fall of 1944. In the spring of 1944 a smaller group of librarians met at TVA’s 
invitation. The four conferences differed slightly in composition and in 
emphasis. Attendance at the 1940 and 1941 meetings was larger than that 
of the two later gatherings and more of the same people participated. Always 
the ‘‘group was small enough to promote free discussion and sharing of ex- 
periences but large enough to provide scope and variety.’ 

The conferences resembled each other in several ways At all meetings 
the papers and scheduled discussions were planned around the social, edu- 
cational, and economic problems of the region. Subject specialists and libra- 
rians considered together the region’s problems and ways in which libraries 
might contribute to their solutions. Discussion emphasized the function of 
libraries in resource use programs. The specialists welcomed the opportunity 
to meet with TVLC. In addition to the fact that they believed in their work 
and enjoyed talking about it, they saw a chance to reach others through the 
librarians.” 

The programs always included reports on library progress in each of the 
states. enabling the members of the group to benefit from the experience of 
the others. Librarians explored ways of approaching common problems re- 
lating to training of personnel, securing improved physical plants, developing 
and utilizing strong collections of books and audio-visual materials, obtaining 
a better legislative basis for library service, and strengthening resources for 
research. Several of the librarians who participated in the early meetings of 
the Council indicated that ideas for specific programs they later developed 
originated in the discussions at those conferences.* 


Drawing on the consideration of regional problems and on the discussions 
of trends in library service, the conferences always formulated recommenda- 
tions, thus helping set objectives for librarians in the region. In evaluating 
the meetings, an ALA representative who attended each of them has written 
that they were ‘‘worth their weight in gold.’* Certainly they differed from 
many professional gatherings. A TVA staff member, calling attention to the 
‘*unique flavor’’ of the 1940 conference, specified as outstanding the ‘‘ unusual 
concentration upon social and economic problems rather than upon craft 
techniques’’ and pointed out that the librarians had ‘‘spent . . . two days 
in close consideration of the people whom they serve.’”® 


The second period in TVLC’s history, the survey period, grew naturally 
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Clapp, General Manager, June 19, 1940. (In the files of the Tennessee Valley Authority). 
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from the first one in which so much emphasis had been placed on the 
careful planning characterizing the various projects aimed at improving 
conditions in the Valley. Librarians needed information about various aspects 
of library resources in the Southeast in order to work out action programs 
similar to those subject specialists had described for them in sessions of 
TVLC. TVA needed some of this same information as an aid to its resource 
development program. In order to secure the data they each needed in plan- 
ning, TVA asked TVLC to conduct a survey of library resources in the 
region. In May, 1946, TVLC voted to undertake the survey. 


Minutes of this May meeting reveal a picture of a small group of capable, 
imaginative librarians discussing conscientiously and carefully the possibilities 
of a regional survey and then enthusiastically assuming the responsibility 
for the project. Planning of the survey was undertaken with great expecta- 
tions and faith in its outeome. In the months that followed a tremendous 
amount of energy and time was expended in the collection, tabulation, and 
analysis of data regarding library resources in the region. From the vo- 
luminous data first the states and then the region prepared narrative descrip- 
tions of library conditions in 1946 and formulated programs of actions based 
on the findings recorded in those descriptions. In some states the findings and 
recommendations were used with gratifying success; in others they made little 
apparent impression. At the regional level the suggested program exerted 


slight influence. 


Publication of the regional report of the survey in 1949 terminated TVLC’s 
work. TVA’s library activities were also coming to an end at this time. Since 
1934 TV A-related library programs had exerted considerable influence within 
the region and attracted the interest of librarians throughout the world. In 
her chapter on ‘‘Patterns in Library Extension,’’ Gretchen Schenk, after 
briefly describing these programs concluded the TVA-TVLC experience had 
been ‘‘highly valuable.’’® 


TVA had provided funds and creative leadership when both were needed 
by the library movement in the valley states. In Tennessee the TVA library 
program had set a regional pattern, ranging from a central library to the use 
of bookmobiles and deposit stations to reach remote sections, that would lead 
to statewide library coverage. This regional pattern has been used with 
appropriate modification by other states. The Authority inaugurated a 
suecessful program of collaboration among different levels of government 
and different agencies in providing library service. Such cooperation was 
extended to cover planning administering, and financing. By virtue of its 
library leadership and the nature of its program, TVA secured much favor- 
able publicity for libraries and helped to develop a group of active laymen 
who possessed an accurate understanding of the library problems of the 
Valley. The importance of this contribution cannot be overestimated. 

In general, TVA provided opportunity and funds making it possible to 
carry out several experiments relative to the provision of library service in 
rural areas. As a result of its activities, service was strengthened and ex- 
panded, and professional knowledge and understanding were increased. A 
library program, by very definition temporary, that achieved so much pub- 





6. Gretchen Knief Schenk. County ond Regional Library Development. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1954, p. 53. 
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licity and exerted so much influence speaks concretely of the vision and 
intelligence of its leadership. 


TVLC had a short life; it held only a few meetings; and only a small 
number of librarians were directly involved in its conferences. Even so it 
provided unique contributions to southern library progress. By focusing 
attention on the library as a social institution it provided direction for libra- 
rians seeking to refine their philosophy of librarianship. Much of the dis- 
cussion concerned the role of the library in the approach to regional problems. 
Librarianship was defined in terms of dynamic leadership, not in terms of 
custodial functions. Librarians were thinking of libraries as active social 
agencies rather than repositories of culture. 

TVLC offered a ‘‘high-level’’ in-service training situation. Busy library 
officials were placed in a learning situation. They were given a chance to 
think creatively—to apply the best of their professional knowledge to the 
solution of problems facing libraries in the Valley. They worked unfettered 
by the machinery of organization, Through the Council librarians enjoyed 
an unusual degree of cooperation with other librarians and non-librarians. 
These contacts added much to the education of each group and opened 
avenues of communication that had not previously existed. 


By virtue of its membership TVLC brought together from the different 
states a small group of librarians possessing similar responsibilities and facing 
comparable problems. This situation was not duplicated in any of the pro- 
fessional organizations. Because some of them were held during the period 
of World War II when neither the state nor regional library associations 
were holding their conferences, TVLC’s meetings took on added significance. 


The survey conducted by TVLC provided an outstanding example of 
regional cooperation, and equally important, it put school, academic, and 
public librarians to working effectively together to plan programs of library 
development. In the years following the preparation and publication of the 
various survey reports, the findings and recommendations they contained 
exercised some influence on projects involving the TVA and regional, state, 
and local library agencies. Many of the specific objectives established in the 
various programs growing out of the survey were achieved, and definite 
progress was made in connection with some of the more generally stated 
objectives, that is, those objectives that involve comparative advances such 
as ‘‘improved.’’ Indications are that the survey was much more effective 
at the state than at the regional level. Regionally greater progress appears 
to have been achieved in those areas which did not require cooperation of 
librarians from different types of libraries. 

The survey documented a statement of conditions at both the state and 
regional levels; it provided a body of data that will be useful to future 
students of the growth of library service in the region. Even if in one or 
two areas of library service the statement depicted a more favorable situation 
than actually existed, the picture was not such that it convinced the region 
that it possessed adequate library facilities. Findings of the survey may have 
been anticipated by library leaders, but only a small percentage of the 
population could be so classified. The reports described library resources 
and expressed recommendations in terms that the public respected and 
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accepted. The fact cannot be ignored that the survey and its findings opened 
the door for further cooperation between TVA and SELA looking toward 
the improvement of library services in the region. If circumstances had 
admitted of SELA’s prompt acceptance of this opportunity and responsibility, 
it seems probable that the survey findings and recommendations would have 
been more effectively utilized. 


The findings of the survey were not fully exploited, but evidences of its 
influence could be found in increased appropriations for state aid, revised 
and improved legislation, in strengthened resources for research, and in 
greater public awareness of library services and library needs. Would these 
advances have come naturally, albeit a little more slowly, without the survey ? 
Possibly so, but if, as appears likely, the survey speeded progress, well and 
good. The region has many years of little or no progress to overcome and 
benefits, consequently, whenever its rate of growth is stimulated. 


TVLC held its meetings and conducted a survey in a period when library 
service achieved greater advances than had been true in any comparable time 
in the Southeast. Certainly the Council assisted in stimulating that progress. 
It enabled valley librarians to secure varied experiences which helped them 
to assume for themselves and for the libraries they manned a more vital role 
in the development of the region. 
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GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, ATLANTA 
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Forty-nine years ago, Dr. Louis 
Round Wilson proposed a constructive 
platform for Southern Library service 
which urged the training of school li- 
brarians, the provision of means of 
circulating collections within counties, 
the development of systems of public 
and traveling libraries, the training 
of teachers in the use of libraries, and 
the appointment of school library sup- 
ervisors. 

Fifteen years later, at an SELA 
meeting in Signal Mountain in 1926, 
another set of firm objectives was 
drawn up, in part a restatement of the 
1911 platform but adding the provi- 
sion of a library field representative 
for the South, and participation in li- 
brary development by educational 
foundations. 

Again, in 1934, at a joint meeting 
of the Southeastern and Southwestern 
Library Associations, Dr. Wilson re- 
viewed our progress and outlined a 
ten-plank library platform for South- 
ern libraries. This stressed the im- 
portance of the library as a social 
agency, of a ‘‘nice adjustment to both 
the practical and cultural needs of the 
people,’’ more intensive and more ob- 
jective study of Southern library con- 
ditions, more extended and effective 
library training, expansion of service 
to schools to include elementary schools, 
organization of library resources for 
adult education, building up of library 
296 
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resources for research through coopera- 
tion in defining fields of specializa- 
tion, concern for more materials for 
individuals whose level of reading 
ability is low, a continued study of 
school and college library standards, 
new legislation to implement library 
programs, and continuous constructive 
planning for future library develop- 
ment. Here we see the strong influence 
of the sociological approach to library 
development. 

Four years later Mr. Charles Stone 
noted the improvement in library de- 
velopment through certification, the 
Citizens’ Library Movement, state aid 
for public libraries, and increased aid 
for school libraries. He, too, set further 
goals for the region as a whole, which 
included more citizens interest in li- 
brary activities, development of strong 
state associations, state support for 
school libraries, development of ele- 
mentary school libraries, federal aid, 
adoption of a regional basis for de- 
velopment that cuts across local gov- 
ernmental units, adequate professional 
training for all types of service, a good 
legislative program for each state, a 
state system of certification, and better 
service for Negroes and for handi- 
capped citizens. 

We have come a long way since the 
turn of the century, though all of us 
recognize that we have not come far 
enough. Part of our progress may be 
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attributed to the spirit of regional 
cooperation and planning made pos- 
sible through assistance from philan- 
thropic foundations, through the ef- 
forts of such agencies as the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Southern Regional 
Education Board, and through the 
work of federal agencies such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


We have greatly improved our rural 
library service with funds from the 
Library Services Act administered by 
greatly strengthened state library 
agencies. 

College and university libraries have 
grown in size of collections and staff, 
as well as in the development of re- 
search resources. 


New buildings continue to spring 
up, reflecting the changing concep- 
tions of library building planners. 

School libraries have increased in 
number and have improved the quality 
of their collections and services. 


But where do we go from here? 
What are the specific objectives which 
should shape the program of the South- 
eastern Library Association in this 
biennium? Should we not seriously 
consider some of the following tasks 
ahead ? 


1) A system of uniform and up-to- 
date statistics to supply us with 
the data we need for planning. 

2) Implementation of the new 
A.L.A. School Library Standards. 

3) Development of library service in 
metropolitan areas, with special 
emphasis on reference services. 

4) Adequate financial assistance for 
promising young people who wish 
to further their library educa- 
tion. 

5) Articulation of the undergradu- 
ate programs of library educa- 
tion in the Southeast. 

6) Research and experimentation to 
develop new methods for the ex- 
tension of our services in all 
types of libraries. 
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But these are not new, you say. No, 
for since our organization in 1920, 
our broad objectives have been much 
the same, with changing emphasis to 
reflect changing times and changing 
needs. We must be more specific when 
we get down to actual planning and 
this is what we will expect from our 
Committee on Southeastern Library 
Development. This committee will en- 
list your help in bringing specific needs 
to the attention of the Association. Will 
you give it? Let us hope so, for it is 
essential if we are to turn general ob- 
jectives into realities. 


FRANCES NEEL CHENEY, President 


Southeastern Library Association 





WHEN BUYING BOOKS 
PRIME CONSIDERATIONS FOR PREBINDING ARE 
DURABILITY AND ATTRACTIVENESS OF BOOKS 


So states Mrs. ——-—-—_,, Head of 
Children’s Services in a large South- 
western Library. And she follows: 
“I should like to urge the accept- 
ance of the New Method bid for 
the library’s contract” because “wise 
library practice demands that these 
books be bound to withstand con- 
tinuous and hard usage.” 
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Krouu, Morton, Editor. Elementary 
& Secondary School Libraries of 
the Pacific Northwest. . . . (Pacific 
Northwest Library Association. Li- 
brary Development Project Reports, 
v. 2). Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1960. 330pp. $6.75. 


Volume IT of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association Development 
Project is concerned with the role and 
the standards of the school library, 
the school administrator’s concept of 
the school library, the supervisor of 
public school library programs, and 
the present relations between school 
and public libraries in British Colum- 
bia, Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Washington. Although the editor 
points out in the introduction that the 
study is not a comprehensive survey 
of school libraries in the region, a very 
full account is given of many phases 
and activities of school library services. 
The entire study is based on the as- 
sumption that the school library is an 
integral part of the education of the 
child. 

Information, gathered by means of 
field study and mailed questionnaires, 
is presented in great detail on count- 
less sub-topics under the five general 
headings. All of the five reports reflect 
thorough investigation and careful 
analysis. Concrete suggestions and 
recommendations based on the findings 
are made in every instance. 

The most detailed report in the book 
is the section, ‘‘The Schoo] Administra- 
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tor’s Concept of the Role of the School 
Library.” The very important purpose 
of the study was to explore opinions 
of superintendents on selected library 
practices and to relate their opinions 
to certain library criteria and to cer- 
tain characteristics of the superin- 
tendents. From the inventory choice 
type questionnaires returned by three 
hundred and seventy-five superintend- 
ents (eighty-eight per cent) the infor- 
mation is presented in fifty-four tables. 
Each table is concerned with a dif- 
ferent item or practice, giving the 
administrator’s choice of what he con- 
siders adequate. The agreements, or 
disagreements, as indicated by the 
tables, are grouped under five major 
headings: Administrative Control of 
the Library, Budget and Finance, Li- 
brarian Qualifications and Responsi- 
bilities, General Practice within the 
Library, and Equipment and Fa- 
cilities. The criteria were established 
by the study of available standards 
and library literature. The new Stand- 
ards for School Libraries by the Ameri- 
ean Library Association was not pub- 
lished before the study was made. 


While other reports are not given 
in as great detail as the one concerned 
with school administrator’s concepts, 
they all show careful research and 
analysis and appropriate recommenda- 
tions to attain the goals which they 
outline. The section concerned with 
school library supervision is significant 
since the amount of literature on this 
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subject is small. It is interesting to 
note the wide range of variations in 
titles, administrative framework, and 
scope of work reported by the different 
states on both state and local level 
for school library supervision. 

The book concludes with a summa- 
tion of what should be done to initiate 
or improve library services and give 
specific suggestions for action pro- 
grams in the Northwest Pacific Re- 
gion. Many of these suggestions are 
applicable elsewhere as well. A great 
deal of emphasis is properly placed 
on the vital need of librarians and 
other educators working together to 
secure good library services. Two basic 
steps are stressed as necessary for the 
development of school library pro- 
grams. Objectives must be set and 
policy and programs must be estab- 
lished to attain them. These objectives 
must receive strong support, not only 
from state and local school divisions, 
but by educational and library asso- 
ciations. 

The book describes situations as they 
exist in each state and region, gives 
standards or objectives to achieve, and 
provides steps to take by all concerned 
with school library services. It should 
prove to be an effective instrument 
for helping to improve school library 
services. 

IpA VENABLE WH1TE 
Inbrary Services Department 
Norfolk City Schools 


Witson, Louis R. Harry Woodburn 
Chase, President of the University 
of North Carolina, 1919-1930, Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, 
1930-1933, Chancellor of New York 
University, 1933-1951. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. 55pp. $2.00. 


This is a succinct summary and ap- 
preciation of the contributions of an 
educational administrator who had the 
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distinction of serving for thirty-two 
years as President or Chancellor of 
three American universities. As Dr. 
Wilson points out, in Chase’s half- 
century as student, professor and ad- 
ministrator, he demonstrated excep- 
tional adaptability and flexibility. 
Each of the three institutions he served 
as chief executive is located in a dif- 
ferent section of the country from his 
native New England. Moreover, he was 
a witness and an influential participant 
in the tremendous expansion during 
the five decades that included World 
War I, the boom 1920’s, ‘‘the eroding 
depression’’ of the 1930’s, the prepara- 
tion for and participation in World 
War II, the deluge of students on 
American campuses from 1945 to 1950, 
the U. N. police action in Korea, the 
cold war and the spiraling armaments 
race for survival. 


According to Dr. Wilson, President 
Chase devoted his eleven-year ad- 
ministration of the lniversity of North 
Carolina to establishing the office of 
Dean of Students; transferring the 
responsibility of supervising discipline 
from the Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts to a faculty committee and the 
Student Council; reorganizing com- 
pletely the University’s administrative 
structure; appointing a consulting 
architect to develop plans for the im- 
mediate and future expansion of the 
University’s physical plant; adding 
twenty-one new buildings and exten- 
sively remodeling three other build- 
ings; staffing professional schools with 
members trained in professional edu- 
cation instead of from the ranks of 
professional practitioners; adopting 
national instead of state or regional 
standards of scholarship; building a 
strong central library to support re- 
search; defending academic freedom 
against the fundamentalist anti-evolu- 
tion crusade; and establishing five new 
departments, three new schools, the In- 
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stitute for Research in Social Science 
and the University of North Carolina 
Press. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Wilson 
writes with authority of Harry Chase’s 
twenty years as professor, dean and 
president in North Carolina because 
he was at Chapel Hill before, during, 
and after Chase’ tenure. Furthermore, 
as librarian, director of the Univer- 
sity’s extension bureau and faculty 
member, he possessed ample oppor- 
tunity to know and appraise President 
Chase. Many people find it disillusion- 
ing to work for the famous. This ap- 
parently was not true of Dr. Wilson. 
At least he does not suggest that Presi- 
dent Chase had any defects or defeats 
at North Carolina. Readers desiring 
more information about Chase’s first 
presidency should consult ‘‘Book Five, 
Harry Woodburn Chase, Architect of 
the Modern University,” pages 305- 
598 of Dr. Wilson’s The University of 
North Carolina, 1900-1930, The Mak- 
ing of a Modern University (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957), and possibly obtain per- 
mission to examine Dr. Wilson’s type- 
script compilation of the Addresses and 
Papers of Harry Woodburn Chase. 

At Illinois President Chase devoted 
much attention to the reorganization 
of the internal administration of the 
University and continued his insistence 
that the students accept more respon- 
sibility for governing themselves. His 
liberalization of the rules regulating 
student conduct, especially the suspen- 
sion of the ban on smoking, evoked 
much criticism. The financial string- 
ency accompanying the depression 
substantially reduced the University’s 
appropriations, eliminated funds for 
new buildings, slashed faculty salaries 
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and decreased enrollments. All of these 
developments undermined morale. A 
change in the political party controlling 
the government of Illinois resulted 
in the appointment of three members 
to the Board of Trustees who were 
unfamiliar with the complex nature 
and problems of the University. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chase were unfairly criticized 
for the lavish outlay for the landscap- 
ing and furnishings of the presidential 
mansion. Under all of these circum- 
stances one can understand why Chase 
accepted in 1933 the invitation to be- 
come Chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Wilson was Dean of the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago during Chase’s third and final 
year at Urbana-Champaign. 

Chancellor Chase’s eighteen years of 
constructive and successful leadership 
of New York University, an institution 
dependent almost entirely on tuition 
fees and gifts for financial support, 
gave further evidence of his previously 
mentioned trait of adaptability. All of 
his earlier prior administrative experi- 
ence had been completely with tax- 
supported institutions. 

Since Dr. Chase was a highly per- 
sonable gentleman it seems unfortunate 
that this appreciation of him lacks his 
portrait. Inasmuch as the author was 
the Director of the University of North 
Carolina Press from 1912 to 1922, it 
seems appropriate that this book 
should be published by that press. In 
this volume Dr. Wilson again demon- 
strates the fallacy, as far as he is con- 
cerned, of the old slur that a librarian 
is a person who is unable to write 
well. 

Carrot H. QuENZEL 
Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia 
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PERSONAL 


Azile M. Wofford, University of 
Kentucky associate professor of library 
science, continued a sabbatical leave 
during the 1960 fall semester. The 
leave was begun during the summer 
session. 


Mrs. Martha Wharton has joined the 
staff of the Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina Publie Library. She was formerly 
head of the Circulation Department, 
University of Virginia Law School Li- 
brary. 

Beatrice Montgomery, former head 
of the Catalog Department, Georgia 
State College Library, has accepted the 
position as head of the Catalog De- 
partment, Los Angeles County Law 
Library. Alice Hull has been named 
acting head of the Catalog Department 
at Georgia State. 

Sally Jane Hutton, B.A., Emory and 
Henry, M.A. in 1..8., 1958, George Pea- 
body College, was appointed reference 
librarian in the Main Reading Room 
of the Carol M. Newman Library, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, effective September 1, 
1960. 

Mrs. Ruby Swen has been employed 
as reference librarian at Mars Hill Col- 
lege. Mrs. Swen has a Master’s degree 
in Library Science from Peabody Li- 
brary School, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Prior to going to Mars Hill she worked 
for eight years in the Southern Metho- 
dist University Library, Dallas, Texas. 

‘Ethel M. Fair, former director of the 
Library School, New Jersey College 
for Women, has been appointed visit- 
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ing professor of library science at the 
University of Kentucky for the present 
academic year. Miss Fair has been pro- 
fessor emeritus at the New Jersey 
school since 1950, although she has 
continued an active role in educating 
librarians. Her most recent books, ‘‘Li- 
brarianship in the Service of Youth,’’ 
was translated into Arabie by Dr. Mo- 
hamed Kafafi of Cairo University. 
Mrs. Sarah C. Smith has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian of the Ander- 
son (South Carolina) County Library. 
She replaces Mrs. Bettie W. Daly who 
resigned to accept a position in Ocala, 
Florida. Louise Stem joined the staff 
on September Ist as extension libra- 
rian. She went to Anderson from the 
Linden, New Jersey, Public Library. 


McCluer Sherrard has been ap- 
pointed rare books librarian, McKis- 
sick Library, University of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs. Catherine H. Lewis, librarian, 
Horry County Library, Conway, South 
Carolina, has been appointed executive 
director of National Library Week for 
South Carolina. 

Harriet Virginia Leonard assumed 
her duties as reference librarian of the 
Duke University Divinity School, 
Durham, North Carolina, on July 1, 
1960. Miss Leonard is a native of 
Lexington, North Carolina, with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina, a 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from the 
Yale Divinity School and a Master of 
Science in Library Science from the 
University of North Carolina. During 
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her last two years at Yale she served 
as full-time staff member of the Cir- 
culation and Reference Department of 
the Yale Divinity School Library. 


Dewey Carroll has joined the faculty 
of the Emory Division of Librarian- 
ship as instructor in Cataloging and 
Classification. Mr. Carroll received his 
Bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Chattanooga and the Master of Li- 
brarianship from Emory and is a can- 
didate for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree at the University of Illinois. 


Tattie Mae Williams, chief, Readers 
Service, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology Library, was married to Charles 
Thurston Roan, II, on March 24, 1960. 

Rhoda-Glenn Collins joined The Uni- 
versity of South Florida as assistant 
reference librarian on September 1, 
1960. Miss Collins received a B.A. de- 
gree from Mount Holyoke College in 
1944, and her library degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1960. Before go- 
ing to her present position Miss Col- 
lins worked with various Government 
research agencies. 

Mary Lilla Browne, assistant order 
librarian, D. H. Hill Library, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, has 
resigned in order to serve with the 
U. S. Army Special Services as an 
Army librarian in Korea. Miss Browne, 
who holds a library science degree from 
the University of North Carolina, had 
previously been with the U. S. Army 
Special Services in Germany for a 
period of five years. She sailed from 
San Francisco in early December for 
a tour of duty of about three years. 

John T. Dorosh, who has retired as 
Curator of the Slavic Room in the 
Library of Congress, joined the staff 
of the University of Miami Library 
on October 1st for three months, as 
consultant to assist in the organization 
and development of Russian materials. 

Mrs. Thomas C. Flanagan, Emory, 
’60, joined the Cobb County Public 
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Libraries (Marietta, Georgia) in Sep- 
tember as librarian for Children and 
Young People. 

The University of Kentucky has an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
Miss Aasa Malmgren of Stockholm, 
Sweden, is serving as geology librarian 
during 1960-61; Mrs. Mary Ruth 
Brown has been appointed cataloger; 
Mrs. Joyce Slaughter has joined the 
staff of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station Library as cataloger ; and Wil- 
helm Moll, formerly associated with In- 
diana University Library, is now as- 
sistant medical librarian. 

Martha Covey became a senior ref- 
erence librarian at The University of 
South Florida Library, September 1, 
1960. In 1947 she received the A.B. 
degree from Lynchburg College in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. She earned her 
library degree from George Peabody 
College in 1953. Prior to going to South 
Florida, Miss Covey had worked as a 
reference assistant in the University 
of Florida Library and the Emory 
University Library. 

Mrs. Andrew Lasslo, former member 
of the staff of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology Library, has accepted 
a position as serials cataloger at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Alfred A. Smith, Emory, ’59, 
is catalog librarian in the Emory Uni- 
versity Library. 

Robert B. Moore joined the staff of 
Jacksonville University Library on 
September 1 as catalog librarian. He 
was formerly catalog-reference libra- 
rian at Kansas State College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

Emma S. Dendy joined the Auburn 
University Library staff as catalog li- 
brarian and instructor on September 
1, 1960. A native of South Carolina, 
Miss Dendy holds three collegiate de- 
grees: A.B. from Flora Macdonald 
College, B.S.L.S. from George Peabody 
College, and M.S.L.S. from the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina. She has had 
experience in high school librarian- 
ship, and for the past thirteen years 
she has been a member of the library 
staff of Alabama College. In her po- 
sition at Auburn Miss Dendy will as- 
sist with the reclassification program, 
in addition to classifying and catalog- 
ing some new books in certain areas 
of knowledge. 

Mrs. A. W. Burt resigned as acting 
librarian of the Montgomery County 
(North Carolina) Public Library, 
Troy, to accept work on the library 
staff of Guilford College, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


Marion L. Robertson, who has been 
assistant director of the Pettigrew Re- 
gional Library, Plymouth, North Caro- 
lina, has accepted the position as li- 
brarian of the Shepard-Pruden Me- 
morial Library, Edenton, North Caro- 
lina. She sueceeds Harriet Leary who 
resigned recently. 

Donald H. Dougherty accepted a 
position as senior reference librarian 
at The University of South Florida 
Library on September 1, 1960. He re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, in 1956 
and a library degree from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, in 
1960. Mr. Dougherty went to South 
Florida from the Air University Li- 
brary where he was chief of the Cir- 
culation Branch. 

Leo Wayne York became head of 
the Acquisitions Department and as- 
sistant professor at the Auburn Uni- 
versity Library, effective October 1, 
1960. Mr. York received his Bachelor 
of Music degree (magna cum laude) 
from the University of Oregon, and 
the Master of Education and the Mas- 
ter of Science in Library Science from 
Florida State University. He has had 
experience in the libraries of In- 
diana State Teachers College, San 
Bernadino County Library, Humboldt 
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State College, and Idaho State College, 
from which institution he went to Au- 
burn. 


Paul H. Spence, Emory, ’56, former- 
ly of the Emory Library staff is So- 
cial Sciences librarian at Notre Dame 
University. 

The Atlanta Library Club has 
awarded scholarships to Marcia Felt, 
Kate Whelchel, and Dick Boyce of the 
Atlanta Public Library staff, for study 
in the Emory University, Division of 
Librarianship. 

Mrs. Virginia Speiden, who spent 
last year working on a Master’s degree 
in Library Science at the University 
of North Carolina, began work on 
September 1 as assistant librarian of 
the Northwestern Regional Library, 
Dobson, North Carolina. 


Mrs. Helen B. Walden, a staff mem- 
ber of the Carnegie Library, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, has been pro- 
moted to head the Cataloging and Ref- 
erence Department. Mrs. Walden re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s degree from Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, and 
her professional training in library 
science at Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Mrs. Laura R. Dodson resigned last 
June as librarian of the Emory Uni- 
versity, Division of Librarianship. She 
was succeeded by Dorothy Harbin, 
Emory, ’56. 

Bill Van Hoven has been employed 
by the Greensboro (North Carolina) 
Public Library as head of Adult 
Services. He has a Master’s degree 
in the Teaching of English from Van- 
derbilt University and Peabody Col- 
lege. 

Johnnie Seymour has joined the 
staff of the Wilmington (North Caro- 
lina) Public Library as reference and 
cataloging librarian. Miss Seymour re- 
ceived her library training at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
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Yates M. Forbis, who has been cir- 
culation assistant of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law Library, has returned to 
North Carolina to take the position 
of librarian of Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege Library, Red Springs. Mr. Forbis 
will also work on the plans for the 
library at Consolidated Presbyterian 
College. At Flora Macdonald College 
he succeeds Mrs. Flora Perry who has 
retired. 

Stanley L. West, Director of Li- 
braries at the University of Florida, 
will serve as visiting professor at the 
Graduate Library School of Rutgers 
University during the spring semester, 
1961. Mr. West will teach courses in 
general and university library ad- 
ministration. 

Kadapuram Abraham Issac, libra- 
rian at the University of Kerala, Tri- 
vandrum, Kerala State, India, began 
a six-weeks stay at the University of 
Florida Libraries on November 15 as 
part of the Indian wheat loan program. 


Suzanne Massoneau became head of 
the Catalog Department at Florida 
State University, August 1, 1960. Miss 
Massoneau is a graduate of the FSU 
Library School and has had experi- 
ence at Purdue University as well as 
in the FSU Library. 

Charles Stevenson, formerly refer- 
ence consultant, South Carolina State 
Library Board, became unterlibrary 
loan librarian at Florida State Univer- 
sity on July 1, 1960. 

A. Venable Lawson joined the 
Florida State University Library 
School faculty last September. Mr. 
Lawson received his professional edu- 
cation at Emory University and served 
as head of the Reference Department, 
Atlanta Public Library, and on the 
staff of the Harvard University Li- 
braries. He also has taught Reference 
in the Emory University Division of 
Librarianship. 

Jerrold Orne, librarian of the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina Library, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Southeastern Research Li- 
braries at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Asheville at the time of 
the SELA Convention. 

I. T. Littleton has been promoted 
to the position of assistant director of 
the D. H. Hill Library, North Carolina 
State College. 


William R. Brace has been appointed 
assistant professor of Library Science 
in the FSU Library School. Mr. Brace 
is working toward his doctoral degree 
at the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Brace has had 
professional experience at Brigham 
Young University and Chicago Teach- 
ers College. He has also served on the 
faculty of the Library School at 
Rosary College. 

Sarah Rebecca Reed has resigned 
from the faculty of the FSU Library 
School to become executive secretary, 
Library Education Division of the 
American Library Association, at its 
Chicago headquarters. 

Mrs. Gladys Ingle joined the staff 
of the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction on August 15 as 
instructional material consultant in 
charge of Instructional Materials Li- 
brary. Mrs. Ingle succeeds Mrs. Willie 
G. Boone. Prior to her appointment to 
this position Mrs. Ingle was director 
of school libraries in the Asheville City 
Schools. 

Mrs. Sally Barnes McDowell has 
been appointed extension librarian of 
the Cumberland County (North Caro- 
lina) Public Library, Fayetteville. 
Mrs. McDowell, who had been cataloger 
for the previous year, is a graduate 
of the School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Dorothy Daetsch, formerly head 
of the Circulation and Reference De- 
partments of the Concord (Massa- 
chusetts) Public Library, has joined 
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the staff of the Humanities Division, 
University of North Carolina Library, 
as a professional reference assistant. 
She fills the position formerly held by 
Mrs. Joan Eaton. 

Richmond P. Blackmer has joined 
the staff of the Interlibrary Loan Cen- 
ter, University of North Carolina Li- 
brary, replacing Mrs. Fay Gwynn who 
resigned in August. 

Elizabeth Best began work Septem- 
ber 1 as children’s librarian in the 
Wilmington (North Carolina) Public 
Library. Miss Best received her library 
training at East Carolina College and 
the University of North Carolina. 

Lucinda Lanning accepted the posi- 
tion of reference librarian of the 
Statesville (North Carolina) Public Li- 
brary on September 1. She is also di- 
rector of the library’s audio-visual aids 
program. Prior to this appointment 
Miss Lanning was employed in the 
Cumberland County (North Carolina) 
Public Library, Fayetteville. 


THIS AND THAT 


The Town and Country Junior 
Woman’s Club, Marietta, Georgia, has 
been awarded a citation from Better 
Homes and Gardens, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the National 
School Boards Association for their li- 
brary project submitted in their 1959- 
60 Action in Education Program. The 
Woman’s Club in cooperation with the 
Kast Marietta Lions Club, established 
the East Marietta Branch Library of 
the Cobb County Public Library Sys- 
tem. William L. Whitesides is the di- 
rector of the library. 

A pair of gold-rimmed nose glasses 
was left in the Pack Memorial Library 
at Asheville during the Southeastern 
Conference. Since there have been no 
local inquiries it is believed that they 
may have been left by someone attend- 
ing the convention. Miss Margaret H. 
Ligon, librarian of the Pack Memorial 
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Library, will be glad to mail the glasses 
to the owner. 


On October 4, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Miami au- 
thorized the completion of the $3,- 
000,000 general library building. The 
funds necessary for the completion of 
the building were provided by the 
utilization of the final third of the 
$6,000,000 gift to the University by 
the late Otto G. Richter. The com- 
pleted library will be named the Otto 
G. Richter Memorial Library. 


A Conference on Instructional Ma- 
terials for school librarians, audio- 
visual specialists, teachers, and other 
school officials was held on December 
2-3 at Florida State University. The 
Library School at FSU holds this con- 
ference biennially in cooperation with 
the Florida Association of School Li- 
brarians, the Florida Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, and the State Department 
of Education. For more than ten years 
the University has sponsored this con- 
ference, providing an opportunity for 
in-service education in the field of in- 
structional materials. Participants have 
opportunity to hear specialists discuss 
new developments in library books and 
audio-visual materials, to see exhibits 
of the latest materials and equipment, 
to share their experience in using and 
administering materials services, and 
to identify problems requiring group 
effort or research. 

In cooperation with the Florida 
State Library, the Florida State Uni- 
versity Library School sponsored a 
Public Library Conference on the 
theme Reading for Young Adults, 
November 10-12. Pauline O’Melia, 
president, Young People’s Division, 
American Library Association, and li- 
brarian, South Woods Junior High 
School, Syossett, New York, directed 
the Conference. Among the problems 
considered were the young adult and 
his readiness for the best sellers, for 
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adult and controversial books, for those 
on sex education, and religion. 


The South Carolina State Library 
Board is offering a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to qualifying libraries for 1960- 
61 to improve book collections used in 
public library service to rural areas. 
Flat grants of $5,000 are being made 
to the major library systems in the 
state serving a population of over 
125,000. Other grants will amount to 
six cents per capita based upon the 
rural population of the areas served 
according to the 1950 census. In both 
cases the grants are to be used for 
rebinding, replacing books worn out 
in service, or for the purchase of new 
titles. Funds will be used for the gen- 
eral circulation collection of books and 
not for the purchase of new reference 
books nor for the rebinding of old ones. 

The University of North Carolina 
Library on University Day, October 
12, celebrated the acquisition of its 
one-millionth volume. A series of pro- 
grams were presented and seven pub- 
lications honoring the library and its 
benefactors were issued. 

The Georgia Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association devoted a special 
edition of its Bulletin, April, 1960 to 
library schools of the South. It covers 
opportunities for graduate study and 
has for its purpose a wider dissemina- 
tion of information on courses offered, 
professional staffs available, degree re- 
quirements, library school facilities, 
and approximate costs. 

The University of Miami Library 
has obtained from the John Crerar 
Library all of its remaining material 
in the Dewey 300 classification, which 
has been declared out-of-scope by the 
Crerar Library. This collection con- 
sists of some 15,000 to 20,000 volumes. 

The University of Florida is con- 
tinuing its program of microfilming 
newspapers and state papers of various 
countries in the Caribbean under a 
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grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Microfilming is now being done in 
Trinidad, where the Port of Spain 
Gazette for the years 1820-1951 has 
been completed, and the Trinidad 
Guardian from 1917 on is now being 
filmed. Work has also begun on the 
San Fernando Gazette and the Trini- 
dad Royal Gazette. 


A valuable collection of books re- 
cently acquired by the Florida State 
University Library is from John M. 
Shaw, a retired vice-president of 
American Telephone and Telegraph. 
He calls his collection ‘‘Childhood in 
Poetry’’ and it consists of some 5,000 
volumes of English and American pub- 
lications ranging from mid-seventeenth 
to mid-twentieth century imprints. 
While it is basically a collection of 
first printings of the poems in mono- 
eraph form, the collection also includes 
many anthologies, books of reference, 
annuals and periodicals. Among the 
periodicals there are complete or al- 
most complete runs of Household 
Words, Our Young Folks, St. Nicholas 
and other favorites of the nursery. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shaw are making their 
home in Tallahassee and Mr. Shaw 
will continue to work. with the collec- 
tion. 

The Georgia Library Association is 
offering a scholarship of $1,800 for 
the academic year 1961-62 to be used 
in full-time study at a library school 
accredited by the American Library 
Association. An applicant must 1) 
have, or expect to have by the begin- 
ning of the academic year 1961-1962, 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college or university; 2) be accepted 
as a student at an ALA accredited li- 
brary school; 3) state that he intends 
to complete the requirements for a 
fifth-year master’s degree at the library 
school of his choice; and 4) agree that, 
if he receives the award, he will work 
for at least three years in a library 
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in Georgia following his graduation 
from library school. Applicants will be 
judged on the basis of academic and 
personal qualifications, and poten- 
tialities for a successful career in libra- 
rianship. Application forms and 
further information may be obtained 
from the Chairman of the Georgia 
Library Association Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Agnes L. Reagan, Division of 
Librarianship, Emory University, At- 
lanta 22, Georgia. Applications should 
be made by April 1, 1961. 

As a part of a major objective to 
improve reference service from public 
libraries at both state and local levels, 
the South Carolina State Library 
Board has initiated a project designed 
to inerease the availability of out-of- 
print materials needed for research 
and the serious study of South Carolina 
history. With the advice and help of 
the director of the South Carolina 
Archives Commission, the director of 
the South Caroliniana Library and a 
committee of librarians, a list of essen- 
tial books in South Carolina history 
has been compiled. The State Library 
Board now plans to make a complete 
set of these books available to one pub- 
lie library in each Congressional Dis- 
trict. The State Library Board is 
handling all details of reproduction of 
these out-of-print books, The books will 
be supplied in hard-back covers and 
will be shipped directly to the library 
receiving the grant. 

Dr. Emmet Field Horine recently 
presented to the University of Ken- 
tucky Medical Center Library a col- 
lection of works on William Harvey 
and Michael Servetus. This collection 
is made up of some 1,500 items—Wil- 
liam Harvey’s biographies, books by 
friends, and books bearing on the 
whole of medical culture in England in 
the late 16th and 17th Centuries. One 
of the most prized specimens in this 
collection is the presentation copy of 
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the ‘‘Omnia Opera,’’ a collection of 
Harvey discourses edited by poet-phy- 
sician Mark Akenside and published 
by the Royal College of Physicians in 
1766. The fifty-item collection of 
Michael Servetus, who first described 
the pulmonary circulation of the blood 
and who was burned at the stake for 
heresy on October 27, 1553, represents 
virtually everything available written 
by Servetus and his contemporaries. 
The most valuable item in this collec- 
tion is the ‘‘ Christianissimi Restitutio.” 
All but three original copies of this 
volume by Michael Servetus were 
burned by the savage orders of the 
Protestant reformer John Calvin at the 
time of the author’s execution. The 
item in the collection presented to the 
University of Kentucky Medical Center 
Library is a manuscript copy made 
around 1710, one of six such copies 
Dr. Horine has been able to trace. It 
is bound in red calf, decorated with 
gilt. Dr. Horine believes it belonged 
to Richard Mead, an antiquarian of 
the early 18th Century who was known 
to have owned one of the three original 
volumes at one time. Dr. Horine sur- 
mises that Mead had this copy made 
before allowing the original to pass out 
of his hands. 

The Alabama Library Association 
will hold its 57th annual convention 
in Tuscaloosa on April 13-15, 1961. 

The Kentucky Library Association 
will hold its next meeting on October 
19-21, 1961 in the Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville. 

Annually Beta Phi Mu, Honorary 
Society for Professional Librarians, 
acting under the auspices of the Li- 
brary Education Division, American 
Library Association, makes an award 
in recognition of ‘‘outstanding service 
to library education.’’ This honor, an- 
nounced each summer at the ALA Con- 
ference, includes the presentation of an 
award certificate and $50.00 in cash. 
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Nominations for the 1961 award are 
now open. Any member of ALA is 
eligible to nominate. Every nomina- 
tion must be in writing, accompanied 
by a specific statement of the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee for the award. 
All nominations must be forwarded 
before April 1, 1961, to Eugene P. 
Watson (Russell Library, Northwest- 
ern State College of Louisiana, 
Natchitoches), Chairman of the LED 
Beta Phi Mu Award Committee. 
SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARIANS 


TAKE NOTE! 


The 1960-61 officers of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association are: first 
vice-president and _president-elect— 
Mrs. Josephine Johnson, head of the 
Reference Department, Louisville Free 
Public Library; second vice-presi- 
dent—Rosecoe Pierson, Bosworth Me- 
morial Library, College of the Bible, 
Lexington; and treasurer (two years) 
—Arline Young, supervisor and direc- 
tor of Elementary Libraries, Coving- 
ton. 

Mrs. Kathleen Broadhurst, Univer- 
sity of Georgia Libraries, has com- 
piled a bibliography of the best 
children’s books under the title Honor 
List of Children’s Books. It will be 
a valuable aid to children’s librarians, 
to teachers, to parents, and to anyone 
concerned with book selection for 
children and young people. The books 
on the list are those which have re- 
ceived awards in competitions such as 
the Caldecot, Newberry, Children’s 
Book Award, and Children’s Spring 
Book Festival Award. Copies may be 
obtained from Mrs. Broadhurst for 
one dollar. 


The South Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Co- 
lumbia on October 8-29 with more 
than three hundred librarians, trus- 
tees, and friends of libraries in attend- 
ance. Mrs. Marguerite G. Thompson, 
president, presided at all sessions. Out- 
of-state speakers included Richard B. 
Harwell, associate executive director 
of the American Library Association ; 
Helen Harris, formerly librarian of 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Azile Wofford of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; and Stanley L. 
West, University of Florida. 

Nancy Jane Day, supervisor of li- 
brary services, South Carolina State 
Department of Education, was ap- 
pointed vice-president and president- 
elect of the Association. She was named 
to succeed Mary Grey Withers who 
resigned for personal reasons. Miss Day 
will become president on January 1, 
1961. Other officers for 1961 are: 
Jessie G. Ham, head of the Catalog 
Department, McKissick Library, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect; Mrs. Harry 
E. De Pass, Parks Elementary School, 
Spartanburg, secretary; and Jane 
Wright, Winthrop College Depart- 
ment of Library Science, treasurer. 

Section officers for 1961 are: Col- 
lege—J. Mitchell Reames, chairman, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth G. Hinton, vice- 
chairman ; Public—Elizabeth I... Porch- 
er, chairman, Mrs. Sarah C. Smith, 
vice-chairman, and Mrs. Naney C. 
Mims, secretary-treasurer; School— 
Carolyna Harper, chairman, Mrs. 
Retha D. Mark, vice-chairman, and 
Mrs. Betty Aston, secretary ; Trustee— 
Mrs. John Davis Smith, chairman, Mrs. 
T. A. Black, vice-chairman, and Mrs. 
Ora H. Kirley, secretary. 
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Public Library Buildings Institute 


sponsored by 
SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
October 11 & 12, 1960 
at the Public Library of Charlotte & Mecklenburg County 
310 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Conference Chairman: Miss Evelyn Parks, Librarian, May Memorial Library, 
Burlington, N. C., and Chairman of the Public Library Section of SELA 


Tuesday, October 11, 1960 
10:00 a.m. to 
12:00 noon Registration and Tours of the Main Library, Charlotte. 
1:00 p.m. Opening Session, Miss Evelyn Parks, presiding: 
Basic elementary aspects of library building planning, by 
Hoyt R. Galvin, Director, Public Library, Charlotte. 
Discussion period on writing of programs, preliminary plan- 
ning and working drawings. 
Architectural trends and procedures for public library build- 
ing planning, by A. G. Odell, Jr., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architecture, Independence Building, 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Discussion of factors developed in Mr. Odell’s address 
3:00 p.m. Bus tour of branch library buildings in Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County. (Registration fee includes cost of bus tour). 
6:00 p.m. Return to Main Library, Hotels, and dinner period. 
8:00 p.m. Interior Planning for public library buildings, by Martin Van 
Duren, Interior Planning Consultant, 1208 E. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 3, N. C. 
Discussion of factors developed in Mr. Van Buren’s Address. 
9:00 p.m. Movable partitions for flexibility in library planning, by 
Robert C. Therrel, 611 Bona-Allen Building, Atlanta. 
9:30 p.m. Recess until 9 a.m., Wednesday, October 12, 1960 


Wednesday, October 12, 1960 


9:00 a.m. Lighting systems and intensities for libraries, by Mr. Kurt 
Versen, Lighting Consultant, Chicago. 
Discussion of factors developed in Mr. Versen’s address. 
10:00 a.m. Heating and air conditioning systems for libraries, speaker 
not yet confirmed. 
11:00 a.m. Floor coverings for libraries. Speaker not yet confirmed. 
12:00 Noon Adjournment to visit libraries in Gastonia and Asheville. 
Registration will be limited to 190, the seating capacity of the Charlotte Library’s 


auditorium. Advance registration with $5.00 registration fee should be sent to Mrs. 
Nancy Pumphrey, Librarian, Statesville Public Library, Statesville, North Carolina. 
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